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Preface 


The incentive to write this book came from several con¬ 
versations with Mr. H. Jack Geiger of the International 
News Service who asked me for an opinion on the recent 
Kinsey report. He thought the ideas I had discussed with 
him would be of general interest and suggested that I 
write them down. 

I am indebted to many for the synthesis in this work, 
especially to Freud. I wish to acknowledge the aid I re¬ 
ceived in shaping the reflections in this book to the follow¬ 
ing: Jacques Barzun, Romanticism and the Modern Ego; 
N. J. Berrill, Sex and the Nature of Things; Robert Brif- 
fault, Mothers; Sandor Rado for several of the formula¬ 
tions originally contained in his papers dealing with sexual 
adaptation; Rene Spitz, in several papers dealing with 
deprivation in young children; William Goldfarb for sev¬ 
eral studies on institutionalized children. 

The material on primitive cultures I owe to Ralph Lin¬ 
ton and Cora Du Bois contained in: A. Kardiner, The 
Individual and His Society; and A. Kardiner and Asso¬ 
ciates, The Psychological Erontiers of Society. 

I am indebted to my wife for unusual patience and help 
in the writing, and to Hiram Haydn and Adie Suehsdorf 
for their invaluable editorial assistance. 

A. K. 
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I 


What Is Happening to 
Sex Custom? 

WHAT is sex morality? 

Morality is a subject on which everyone can have an 
opinion and usually docs. It is most commonly defined 
as what people should do, and most frequently associated 
with what one is taught to do by parents or by the church— 
any church. 

But “should” is a troublesome word. Who says wc 
“should”? It suggests an obligation and yet it is not oblig¬ 
atory. To some, when wc say “should” we imply an 
option, a range of choice. It implies also that morality 
represents an ideal which people have some difficulty liv¬ 
ing up to, that in reality the ideal is not achieved by all 
people all the time but probably by most people some 
of the time. 

To clarify the issue of morality wc may take a simple 
matter like traffic regulations. A traffic-law violator may 
be rated somewhere between an unmoral person and a 
criminal, but he is never immoral. Traffic regulations arc 
designed to insure the general safety and convenience of 
society. They have a function only as long as the majority 
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observes them. If most people disregarded them the result 
would be confusion, inconvenience and probably disaster. 

This resembles the general aims and ends of morality, 
except for a few important differences. Everyone knows 
what traffic regulations are for, and the interests they pur¬ 
port to protect become apparent after very little reflection. 
But when we try to find out exactly what sex morality is 
about and what interests it protects, nobody seems to know 
for certain and there is no easy way to find out. Yet the 
should of sex morality is much more binding on most 
people than are traffic regulations. It is much more autom¬ 
atized, much more a part of the character of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

There is another difference. Traffic regulations are cre¬ 
ated to facilitate a safer and more rapid flow of traffic. 
The reasons for the regulations are \nown to those who 
create them and those who follow them. A traffic regula¬ 
tion is not a custom but a rule, which is something quite 
different. The difference is implicit in the fact that cus¬ 
toms and rules are embraced by different professions. The 
science of custom is called anthropology. The science of 
regulations is called law. The difference between the two 
is that, although both law and custom are binding on 
everyone in a community, each functions on a different 
level of awareness. A new traffic regulation can be im¬ 
posed within twenty-four hours and have a good chance 
of being obeyed by most drivers. But it might take genera¬ 
tions to impose or change a custom. 

Why should this be the case? The reason may be that 
a traffic regulation has a very limited influence. It can be 
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altered without touching any other aspect of one’s life. But 
with custom we have another situation. Custom is some¬ 
thing we learn from the day we are born. We grow into 
it rather than learn it in any deliberate manner. 

Custom is very difficult to define. It is “the way we do 
things,” all kinds of things—^from the way we cook vege¬ 
tables to the way we get married. It concerns how we 
worship, how we behave, what kind of clothes we wear. 
Perhaps its most important influence is the way it regu¬ 
lates our patterns of behavior and of relationship to other 
human beings. 

The remarkable feature of custom is that there is some¬ 
thing about it that makes it binding, persistent and dif¬ 
ficult to change. If the anthropologists—the scientists of 
custom—did not tell us that customs differ from one cul¬ 
tural area to another, each of us, left to his own imagina¬ 
tion, would have no reason to believe that the custom of 
his culture was not the natural order of things and the only 
way to behave. When we hear that on a small island in the 
Pacific every woman has three husbands, our first and 
sometimes only judgment is “How strange!” or “How 
can they possibly stand it?” Yet those who have visited 
this island, described by the novelist Herman Melville in 
Typee, have found its inhabitants to be charming and lik¬ 
able people, very much like ourselves except that their 
customs are different. For example, on certain occasions 
they practice cannibalism, which, since it is not a custom of 
our own, leads us to regard the practitioners as “uncivil¬ 
ized,” “savage” or “primitive.” 

Customs are not peripheral or superficial. They affect 
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our lives profoundly, particularly those customs that de¬ 
fine our relations to other human beings. Since we are all 
confronted by these customs from the moment we are 
born, we absorb them gradually, but tenaciously, and soon 
take them for granted. Also we associate them with the 
love and approval of our parents, from whom we derive 
our opinions of ourselves, and so customs become a form 
of emotional vested interest. 

This taken-for-granted quality of custom makes it dif¬ 
ficult to approach the subject with objectivity. People can¬ 
not explain “why” they do things in a certain way, for 
custom has become so deeply ingrained as to be accepted 
without question, and people are no more aware of it than 
a fish is of water. 

None of the many customs with which we arc sur¬ 
rounded is more mysterious than those pertaining to sexual 
behavior. Except in rare instances that we consider per¬ 
verse, no one ever witnesses anyone else’s sexual activity. 
In our society, however, we do not eat behind screens, and 
the reader may be astonished to learn of the existence of a 
group of people that eats in secret and is profoundly 
ashamed and humiliated if the act of eating is witnessed. 
How did such a custom ariseCan we expect to find the 
answer by asking the natives? The chances are that they 
do not know. By the same token, we cannot expect to 
know precisely why we follow our own particular sexual 
customs. But we can venture a guess as to why these peo¬ 
ple eat in secret. Food must have been very scarce at one 
time in the history of their culture, and people ate in pri¬ 
vate so that they might avoid arousing anyone clse’s envy. 
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One might conceal wealth for the same reason. The con¬ 
cealment of anything that might provoke hostility or de¬ 
press someone else’s self-esteem is, therefore, in the interest 
of preserving social peace. It is quite possible, however, 
for a custom of eating in private to exist in a community 
where there is no longer any scarcity of food. The func¬ 
tional usefulness of the custom may long since have ceased, 
and it could now exist simply as a matter of good form or 
manners. That’s the way a well-bred gentleman or lady 
behaves, people might say—other reasons having long 
since been forgotten. 

Sexual customs in many ways share the fate of customs 
generally. But it is hard to believe that sexual customs 
have lost all functional usefulness. Try to imagine what 
our society would be like if we suddenly abrogated all 
regulations pertaining to sexual behavior. Social chaos 
would follow in very short order. Sexual behavior has 
such extensive ramifications in our social structure, our 
religion and morality that it could not be modified with¬ 
out the most serious effects. 

However, neither religious nor moral aspects help very 
much in determining what sex custom and morality arc 
really all about. We cannot turn to the theologian for 
guidance, for he generally argues after the fact. That is to 
say, he upholds a form of behavior that has come to be 
regarded as virtuous. But the theologian did not invent 
the custom; he merely upholds it on the assumption that it 
is good for society as a whole. He upholds it in various 
ways: cither by inventing or repeating parables that prove 
what is already assumed to be true, by instilling fear or 
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dangling the promise of social approval or heavenly re¬ 
ward in return for virtuous behavior. The reward ul¬ 
timately reduces itself to an increase in pride or self-esteem. 
The moralist may do a little better, but not much. For, 
like the theologian, he is guided by the demonstrated ex¬ 
pediency of certain controls of sexual behavior and by the 
demonstrated failure of others. 

We are not primarily interested in how the theologian 
upholds an established morality, but rather in how this 
behavior pattern arose in the first place. It would be an 
error to assume that any church at any time ever invented 
a pattern of sexual behavior. Religion can be used in this 
context only as a superior order of authority to enforce, or 
reinforce, the observance of a custom of proved expediency. 

Customs do not occur singly but in chains, each link of 
which reinforces the binding effects of all others connected 
with it. If, therefore, religion only reinforces a custom by 
various devices, where is the custom learned or taught in 
the first place? It is learned in the home and in the ob¬ 
servation of what other people do. This is where it begins. 
This is where the shoulds or should nots have their origin 
in the human mind. 

Now we run into a very strange paradox. How can we 
take the obviously absurd position that sex behavior is 
learned in the home when one of the conspicuous features 
of our customs is that sexual activities are performed se¬ 
cretly? A child gets accustomed to seeing around it adults 
who generally arc clothed; when it begins to understand 
spoken language it is taught the words for urination, ex¬ 
cretion, nose blowing and a hundred other bodily func- 
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tions, but it is not taught the pleasure function of the geni¬ 
tal apparatus—^a function of which it is capable very early 
in life. In connection with all these activities the child is 
taught not only words but values —^good and bad, permis¬ 
sible or unpermissible. If by accident he discovers the 
pleasure function, he is either discouraged, frightened or 
terrified away from it, but is rarely told why! If he is 
told, he is generally told a lie: that it is harmful or “dirty.” 

What kind of learning is this ? It is negative, but never¬ 
theless it is learning. It surrounds the activity with sus¬ 
picion, fear and terror, and a host of other conditions. If 
this kind of learning were connected with something on 
the order of table manners, the consequences would not be 
serious. But it so happens that we are dealing here with 
an activity that has the highest value to society—the pro- 
creative and pleasure 1 unction to which the child is pro¬ 
pelled by the maturing of the sexual apparatus itself. This 
is what makes education in this aspect of living so dif¬ 
ficult. 

Why do parents deceive and alarm the child ? The an¬ 
swer is that they arc merely passing on what they have 
been taught themselves. And this process has been going 
on for a very long time, through countless generations, in 
more or less unchanged form. The child, therefore, is not 
taught about sexual activity within the home. He learns 
by stealth from his peers, or he makes good the absence of 
real knowledge by substituting fantasy for it. But the child 
has many opportunities for learning (correedy this time) 
about male and female roles, dress, behavior, and to have 
certain expectations that arc connected with the sexual 
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role. For^cxample, the little girl learns that there is such 
a thing as marriage and that when she grows up she too 
will get married. Having children is very early associated 
with being married. 

Sex education in our society is characterized by omis¬ 
sions, withholding, fear, terrorization as well as certain 
sexual-social objectives like marriage and having children. 
This “education” is incomplete and misleading, but it is all 
a part of our sexual customs. We cannot, then, expect peo¬ 
ple who are reared in this kind of regimen to know what 
sex morality is for. It has become embedded in a complex 
matrix of associated conditions of which the simplest ex¬ 
ample is the family. It is embedded also in a matrix of 
values prescribing sanctions or penalties for infringement 
of customs. 

If we arc ever to determine what sex morality is for, we 
cannot do so by asking those who live under the influence 
of these customs. We will have to And out in some other 
way. 

This raises the question, “Why do we have to kno’,. 
what sex morality is for ?” There were times in our history 
when no one would ask such a question. The question 
arises today because for the past one hundred years or so 
there has been a persistent pressure to change these cus¬ 
toms. Some changes have—^unofficially—^already been ef¬ 
fected, slowly but surely. The realization that such changes 
have taken place has caused a great deal of alarm in some 
quarters. If these unofficial alterations in custom are not 
interpreted as actual change, they arc at least regarded as 
evidence that conventional sex morality is one thing in 
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theory and another in practice. For alarm is not confined 
to those whose business it is to be alarmed, but has spread 
to fathers and mothers, particularly the parents of daugh¬ 
ters. Their alarm is occasioned by the awareness that sex 
morality is very important, and although they do not know 
what interests of society are preserved by it, they fear that 
its abrogation or alteration will bring about some form of 
social disaster. 

This apprehension is not at all foolish. With a drastic 
change in these customs something serious could indeed 
happen to society, and the feeling that some vital interest 
of society is vested in our sex morality is well founded. 
Powerful forces arc moving for change and they will not 
be stopped by threats, exhortations or appeals to tradition. 
The implied threats about what will happen to society do 
not carry much weight, because nobody considers himself 
personally to be the guardian of the interests of society as 
a whole, particularly since he doesn’t know what these 
interests are and considers his personal decisions about sex 
to be his own business. 

The value of having a working hypothesis about what 
sex morality is for lies in the fact that it makes possible a 
comparison of the means sex morality uses to certain ends; 
we can then appraise the pressure for change in a rational 
way instead of greeting it with panic or with threats. Such 
an appraisal is of importance to people of all convictions 
on all sides of this important issue. No one can lose by 
this knowledge, or by having a hypothesis from which to 
work. 

If we take the position that sex mores arc c hangin g, we 
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must have some landmarks by which we can chart the 
drift. We must form some notion of the significance of the 
drift and its meaning for our culture. Furthermore, we 
must appraise the drift in the light of the ends our sex 
morality purports to serve. This book is written from one 
basic assumption: that sex morality is not an arbitrary set 
of rules set down by no one knows who, and for purposes 
that no one understands, but is what man found expedient 
in his long evolutionary march, his social evolution. By 
expedience I mean what makes possible the co-operative 
coexistence of human beings with one another in order to 
enjoy, rather than destroy, one another; for man can be a 
very destructive animal under the influence of persistent 
frustration, fear or rage. I believe the same principles oper¬ 
ate in the survival of societies as in the survival of the Attest 
species. Not all cultures of man have survived. Many of 
them, if not most, have perished—not because the environ¬ 
ment became inhospitable or because their more aggressive 
neighbors killed them, but because their customs or pat¬ 
terns of co-operation failed. Just as certain species of deer 
vanished when they could not adapt to the environment 
because their antlers grew oversized and impeded both 
locomotion and combat, so many cultures have vanished 
because of flaws in their mores. 

If we And a culture, such as our own, that not only has 
survived but has to its credit the higher accomplishments 
ever recorded for man, then the patterns of morality—or 
the mores by which it governs the relations of the con¬ 
stituents to one another—must have a high degree of effec¬ 
tiveness. And among these patterns, those pertaining to 
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sexual behavior are of the highest importance for both the 
survival and effectiveness of that society. A pattern of sex 
morality in such a culture cannot be an arbitrary arrange¬ 
ment. Its effectiveness is a demonstrated fact. 

This does not mean that our pattern of sex morality is 
perfect. But we cannot appraise its effectiveness unless we 
have some idea of the ends it is supposed to serve. Know¬ 
ing these, and something of the sexual constitution of man, 
we can evaluate the means used to those ends. With these 
in mind we can more intelligently discuss the issues at 
stake in the current controversy over sex morality. For 
controversy there is, and at a particularly high public pitch 
ever since the appearance of the works of Indiana’s Dr. 
Alfred Kinsey and his associates. 

Sex means different things to different people, and it 
means different things to the same person at different 
ages. It means one thing in childhood, another in puberty, 
another in youth, another in maturity, another in middle 
life and still another in advanced age. We change our 
attitudes toward sex as we grow and have experience. It 
means different things if we have children or have not. 
Somehow the natural outcome of sex activity—procrea¬ 
tion—alters its total significance to the individual. There 
is no average for all these different facets of sex activity in 
the course of human life. But there is a certain interest in 
it that all people have at all times, and that is the meaning 
it has in human life. For the most part, this has been dis¬ 
cussed in a topical way and from the point of view of per¬ 
sonal happiness. But the relation of this happiness to 
society as a whole is relatively unexplored. At a time when 
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orgastic potency apparently is the chief focus of the quest 
for happiness, its meaning for society as a whole is for¬ 
gotten. This results from the egocentricity of our time. 
Egocentricity is also responsible, in part, for the topical 
approach to sex and for the isolation of sex from other 
aspects of living. Topical discussions take the form of 
specific questions: “Should women have premarital ex¬ 
perience.'*” Or: “When should we teach children the facts 
of life—and how.?” While this kind of discussion is useful, 
answering each question separately creates a situation in 
which we cannot see the forest for the trees. 

The work of Freud and Kinsey has, however, effected 
a radical reorientation and deepened our knowledge pro¬ 
foundly. Freud taught us the significance of sex in rela¬ 
tion to human happiness; Kinsey has taught us that sex 
convention is one thing and practice another. These are 
different dimensions, and the contributions of each man 
arc likely to have a permanent effect on civilization. 

There are, however, third and fourth dimensions. Freud 
studied depth, Kinsey extension. In this book we shall ex¬ 
plore the others: sex custom in relation to the total social 
context, and—in terms of motion—how sex custom 
changes and why. These latter two dimensions are essen¬ 
tial to our understanding for several reasons. Topical dis¬ 
cussions tend to separate a single issue from all the others 
to which it is related, as in assessing the merits of a par¬ 
ticular door without reference to the kind of house into 
which it is to fit. Moreover, since Kinsey’s work a new 
urgency has presented itself in the form of a question: Is 
sex custom changing, or is what Kinsey tells us really the 
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attempt to reinstate the collapsing convention—hopeless, 
because there is no individual who can be apprehended 
and punished, only a frame of mind, which cannot be 
caught and subjected to expiatory discipline. The moral¬ 
ists’ fear is that this frame of mind will spread—for they 
well understand its contagious quality—with social conse¬ 
quences that are unpredictable but prejudged as harmful. 

Whatever the real social effect of a break with tradition, 
there is this much justification for the moralists’ position. 
A general frame of mind that alters sex custom will be 
felt throughout society because sex custom is a part of 
social structure that is implicit and taken for granted. But 
we cannot prejudge the consequences, for changes in con¬ 
vention must be in response to a certain need or to distress. 
And when convention that has enormous inertia is 
changed, it can mean only that other changes have previ¬ 
ously taken place that have already destroyed the authority 
of tradition. The sanctions tradition can invoke are pow¬ 
erless to interfere with action that gets its encouragement 
from other sources. 

What we have described here is not a conjecture on what 
might happen. It already has happened. Dr. Kinsey tells 
us that sexual behavior has changed in the past fifty years. 
But he cannot defend the position that what he is describ¬ 
ing is the norm of sexual behavior in the “human male 
and female.” Sexual behavior has changed, true, and it is 
continuing to change, more for the female than the male. 
What Dr. Kinsey told us was in a way anticlimatic because 
we already knew it. 

This change in sexual behavior is precisely the reason we 
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need a fresh orientation on all dimensions of sexual activ¬ 
ity—in order to take soundings that can reveal whether we 
are going upstream or down, whether it is a salutary 
change or may put us in a position from which we shall 
not be able to extricate ourselves. 

Fortunately, we have equipment at our disposal today 
with which to work on this problem. We want to know 
why sex custom is changing. We want to know where the 
changes are leading and what are the risks. We want to 
know what stakes of human happiness and effectiveness 
are involved, and what social changes we are initiating 
whose ends are discernible. For this purpose we can train 
on the subject the tools of psychology, the science of adap¬ 
tation, the knowledge of social causation and change, and 
the knowledge of how other societies have dealt with the 
problem of sex. It would be most desirable if we could use 
the implement of history. But this we cannot do, because 
at the time sex custom entered recorded history it already 
was more or less settled. Monogamy, for example, was an 
established custom in the Homeric legends. If we cannot 
use history of the kind we need, we can at least study the 
functions that are performed by sex morality today and 
get an approximate idea of why it came into existence. 
We can take this liberty because we can assume that “hu¬ 
man nature” has certain constant features and that human 
interaction, within certain limits, can be predicted on the 
basis of man’s biological make-up. It is safe to assume that 
human beings at all times and in all cultures have been 
angry and afraid, have needed the co-operation of their 
peers and have struggled to survive. 
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We must enter on these questions not because they are 
interesting but because they are essential. In order to fol¬ 
low the argument in this book one needs no more com¬ 
mitment to science than the belief that man does those 
things he needs to do in order to continue to survive in as 
agreeable a way as he knows how. These things he does 
individually and collectively. 

The psychologist has tools that enable him to view sex¬ 
ual behavior from the standpoint of the adaptation of the 
individual and of society. This is a kind of view not open 
to the moralist. If the moralist does not argue from the 
premise of a supernatural origin of custom—and not all 
moralists do—^hc adduces virtue and the good of society. 
The psychologist and the moralist clash because the latter 
believes that the restraint he calls for is purely a matter of 
will and regards moral behavior as a matter of a choice 
based on a moral sense whose origin he does not investi¬ 
gate. He takes it for granted that one can teach morality 
and learn it. And he is quite right, but it can be learned 
only under certain conditions. 

Because the moralist takes for granted so many things 
that the psychologist does not, when they come to discuss 
the issue of sex morality neither understands the other. If 
they discuss it from the point of view of “virtue,” the psy¬ 
chologist raises the issue of happiness or satisfaction. If 
they discuss it from the point of view of social good, the 
psychologist secs chiefly the interests of the individual, and 
it always seems that the pursuit of individual happiness 
and satisfaction must yield to the welfare of society in 
which everyone has a stake but for which no one on his 
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own wishes to take the responsibility. The individual 
cannot see that sex morality purports to protect his inter¬ 
ests as well as that of society. It may be that the protection 
he gets is not appreciated because the price he pays for it 
is too high, and society, through obligatory custom, seems 
to him more like the obstructor of his freedom than the 
guardian of his interests. This has always been, and still 
is, the dilemma of sex morality. 



II 


Why Sex Custom Has 
Changed 

THERE is no known culture that docs not 
have some form of sex custom, the observance of which is 
governed by prohibitions, sanctions and punishments. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when we study sexual behavior we are studying 
the manifestations of an inborn drive pitted against social 
restrictions. For the most part, sex customs are observed, 
and breaches are the exception. Custom derives strength 
from the fact that it is a part of our effective social en¬ 
vironment. Breaches occur because we are dealing with a 
powerful drive that at times overrides even the most pow¬ 
erful sanctions. 

By and large, sex mores are not judged by the sporadic 
violation of established taboos or by the sexual play of 
minors. But transgressions probably have occurred at all 
times and in all cultures. Sex morality is properly evalu¬ 
ated on the basis of adult activity, voluntarily entered on. 
Sanctions are most binding on adults and in them changes 
would be most clearly reflected. 

If we maintain that sex morality has shifted in the past 
one hundred years owing to influences in the cultural, 

30 
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social and economic environment, we should expect the 
change to affect chiefly that segment of the population in 
which those influences have been strongest. This means 
the educated, middle and white-collar classes, though all 
classes are ultimately affected. 

The reason cultural influences have a bearing on sexual 
expression is that although sex is the procreative activity, 
it is also the most powerful pleasure source. This is a most 
important fact because it means that human beings enter 
into sexual activity with other than procreative motives. 
Sexual activity is also a powerful source of pride or the 
occasion of its loss—as in the failure cither to win the co¬ 
operation of a desired mate or to satisfy this mate. Both 
the pursuit of pleasure and the achievement of pride there¬ 
fore supply this powerful urge with reinforced incentive. 

The relation of love to csxual activity is not a simple one. 
It is difficult, first, to tell whether love is a distinctly human 
capacity or whether—as seems more likely—it is present in 
rudimentary forms in other creatures. What is certain is 
that in man the capacity for love is more expensive owing 
to the fact that human infants need the proximity of pro¬ 
tecting parents for a longer period than do any other mam¬ 
mals. This dependency is the nucleus about which the 
emotion known as love develops. 

The capacity for love is not uniform in all human beings. 
In fact, love is one of the emotions in which there is the 
highest variability, unlike such others as fear and rage 
where there is little variation. Further, the tie-up between 
love and sexual activity is an extremely tenuous one. Sex¬ 
ual desire can be aroused and sexual activity entered into 
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by couples who arc not in a state of love. This is one of 
the important factors about sexual activity and one 
responsible for most of the problems connected with 
breaches of sex morality. It is this fact, too, that makes sex 
a vehicle for emotions other than love, like the desire to 
dominate or to submit. The emotion of love can be sepa¬ 
rated from sexual activity because the latter is a part of the 
biological apparatus and a product of organic evolution. 
The capacity for love is the product of social evolution and, 
hence, measured in biological time, a much more recent 
acquisition. 

Love is a form of idealization of a person who, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, is conceived of as a source of endless pleasure, 
comfort and security. Sexual pleasure is merely one ele¬ 
ment of this complex, and cases of intense love can exist in 
which sexual anticipation is not paramount. It may even 
be completely absent, as in the love of a parent for his child. 
Here the chief consideration is the security and welfare of 
the loved person. 

It is precisely because sexual activity can be divorced 
from the emotion of love that some of the secondary emo¬ 
tions, like pride, set in motion by the effective completion 
of the sexual act, can take precedence. Pride can be sev¬ 
ered from any concern with the pleasure, comfort and 
security of the sexual mate and become attached to the 
sexual performance itself. 

The relation between love, sexual union and marriage 
is one that is not uniformly established in all cultures. In 
many, mating for marriage is influenced by considerations 
of property rather than by sexual interest or love. In fact. 
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the emergence of love as the basis for marital mating was 
a great triumph of the rights of the individual and an indi¬ 
cation of the high appreciation of individuality and of the 
role of the emotions. 

Any activity in which pride is involved can become a 
powerful means of self-expression. By the same token, it 
can become the vehicle for compensatory self-expression. 
This indicates that a man with a low opinion of himself 
because he is a failure in business, art or professional life 
may seek to elevate his pride or self-esteem by successive 
sexual conquests. Sex is an activity that requires self-asser¬ 
tion to achieve one’s ends. It is a way of establishing a 
kind of status. It is a device for verifying prowess. It is 
also a means of ingratiation, especially on the part of the 
female. A woman who has reasons—correct or neurotic— 
to think meanly of herself will find it a triumph to be in¬ 
vited to bed by a man she admires. Sex may also become 
a way to self-degradation. This, too, is more common with 
the female who, because of a hidden sense of guilt, may 
seek promiscuous sex activity for the profound shame she 
feels after indulging herself. Such behavior is, of course, 
abnormal. 

Altogether, sexual activity has a great many meanings 
apart from either pleasure-seeking or procreation and can 
be used to implement any dominant motivation of the 
personality. In addition, sexual activity can be employed 
for purposes of self-assurance in individuals who have 
deep-seated doubts about their desirability, potency or gen¬ 
eral effectiveness. In many a frigid woman what moti¬ 
vates promiscuity is a quest for the perfect mate who will 
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arouse her to ecstatic heights. Such quests usually end in 
failure. 

Motivations such as these are quite possible in our cul¬ 
ture where sexual stimulation is a conspicuous part of 
everyday experience and is conveyed through all avenues 
of communication. Vast industries are dedicated to the 
stimulation or lulling of fears concerning sexual desirabil¬ 
ity in both sexes. These have to do with all varieties of 
clothes, cosmetics, soaps, hair styling, deodorants for vari¬ 
ous parts of the body, inside and out, toothpastes, and the 
like. For the greater part, these products sell because of 
their fear-instilling, as well as their hope-inspiring, value. 
Hope of what ? Of becoming more acceptable and desir¬ 
able, with the ultimate goal of happiness usually suggested 
as some form of successful mating or marriage. The com¬ 
bined expenditures of the public on all these allayers of 
fear are a good indication of the cost of sexual insecurity. 
But more important than this, they are an indication of 
the degree of sexual frustration present in our society, and 
the extent to which sexual desirability has become the 
equivalent—or goal—of self-expression or self-realization. 
There is another group of industries that flourishes on the 
vicarious satisfactions of these drives: the movies and cer¬ 
tain types of magazines and book fiction. It has become a 
stereotype of the American movie to end with the mating 
kiss followed by a black-out. This ends the suspense and 
the tension. 

It is plain that we live in a culture oriented to sex and 
success. Sexual stimulation, ofhcial censors notwithstand- 
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ing, is quite blatant and the sexual objective, although 
always in conventionalized form, is encouraged as a legiti¬ 
mate and vital pursuit. This behavior is quite different 
from that of the Victorian female, though the objectives 
remain the same. Has there been just a change of fashion 
or is there a different attitude toward sex ? A change from 
the elaborate contraption that was called a female bathing 
suit in the Nineties to one of the Bikini variety may repre¬ 
sent merely a change of style or indicate a profound change 
in attitude. 

It is more likely the latter. For this phenomenon is ac¬ 
companied by a host of subsidiary, reinforcing phenomena. 
There is more candor but also more stimulation; there is 
more self-assertion on the part of the female and less shame 
or modesty about the meaning and value of sexual attri¬ 
butes. There is a more open admission on the part of the 
female of what she wants and of the fact that she wants 
it in a positive way. 

It can be repeated; we do not have to read the Kinsey 
report to learn that there has been a shift in sex morality. 
The conclusion is supported by the most casual comparison 
of the two epochs. What was erotica one hundred years 
ago is commonplace and open to public gaze today. 

Let us return for a moment to the passing comparison 
between a style and a change in attitude. Offhand we 
would say that style is transient, attitude more durable. 
On closer examination, style appears indicative of a change 
in attitude. Style is contagious; so are attitudes. When a 
woman follows fashion she is doing something that com- 
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plies with a commonly accepted ideal and is at once a type 
of conformity and an expression of individuality. It is also 
a way of not being noticed, yet noticed at the same time. 
It is, finally, a way of escaping unfavorable comparison 
with others. Behind fashion or style there is often a basic 
attitude. When the female was seeking political parity 
with the male, she cut her long hair, shortened her skirts, 
flattened her breasts and narrowed her hips. The form 
and figure of the age of puberty became the form into 
which portly matrons sought to cast themselves. Was all 
this action in response to the tyranny of fashion.? Not 
necessarily. The change in style was merely" a way of 
symbolizing and dramatizing the determination that lay 
behind the peripheral alterations of fashion. 

Attitudes toward oneself can change, and attitudes to¬ 
ward oneself in relation to the rest of society can change. 
In order to understand how, we must try to comprehend 
the mood and temper of the time in which the change 
takes place. We must make an over-all survey of the so¬ 
cial, political, economic, aesthetic and ethical attitudes pre¬ 
vailing at a given time, and try to track down the social 
antecedents from which they were derived. For this pur¬ 
pose the best place to look is at the theory and practice of 
liberalism as a nineteenth-century political and social 
creed, then try to follow the effects of liberalism on the 
people who lived under its influence. 

A creed and practice like liberalism can affect a deep- 
seated set of conventions like those that govern sex moral¬ 
ity only if they alter the basic forms for self-expression, if 
they alter the expectations the individual has of himself, if 
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the opportunities for such expectations and self-expression 
exist, and if the inherited conventions are at variance with 
the current climate of expectation. 

The Theory and Practice of Uberdism 

Liberalism is commonly known as a form of political 
philosophy. This definition, however, is not inclusive. 
Liberalism is a style of living and a pattern of human re¬ 
lationships, too. We are all familiar with the Constitution 
of the United States as an embodiment of liberal philoso¬ 
phy. But we know, too, that it is not merely the profession 
of an ideal. The Constitution is a blueprint which set in 
motion and established the practice of a style of relation¬ 
ships of people to one another. It is backed by the com¬ 
bined will of all the people and under its provisions the 
people select representatives who see that this style of hu¬ 
man relationship is maintained and its violators punished. 

Now what, indeed, has liberalism to do with sex.? 
Nothing directly. But it has had a profound influence on 
altering people’s attitudes toward themselves, and this, in 
turn, has influenced their expectations and the avenues of 
self-expression they seek. We are looking for the oppor¬ 
tunities the individual is offered to think, to feel, to act and 
to hope. For these are the factors that differentiate be¬ 
tween one culture and another, or between different pe¬ 
riods of the same culture. 

The concept of individuality is of the highest importance 
in evaluating the changes in the style of life that culmi¬ 
nated in the nineteenth century. The feeling of individual- 
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ity is a feeling of importance and the basis for making 
claims in one’s own behalf. The feeling of counting, of 
having significance, is, therefore, a factor that can make 
for social unrest if the claims to individuality push against 
the social structure. The resident of the medieval world 
could feel pride in accomplishing a socially approved goal. 
But this goal usually was renunciation and suffering. The 
effort to achieve it did not push against the social fabric. 
The goal insured social stability not because nobody wanted 
anything but because the social machinery for implement¬ 
ing these wants was not in existence. This, of course, did 
not apply to the feudal hierarchy. It did have secular goals. 

How did all these changes take place ? They took place 
very slowly over a period of eight hundred years and were 
not fully effected until after the Napoleonic wars. The 
transition from feudal to business culture is a signal event 
in Western civilization. Our interest is in how the transi¬ 
tion altered the outlook of the individual with respect to 
the claims he could make on life. 

The revival of commerce beginning in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury gave rise to a new social class; the merchant. The 
merchant, in the performance of his rounds, became the 
transmitter of goods and of culture. By spreading goods 
he created an expanding cycle still operating today. What 
he did was to stimulate human needs and wants, and 
satisfy them. More than that, he created work for those 
dislocated in feudal society. The transition from vagabond 
to sailor to merchant to man of wealth was a common oc¬ 
currence. Ultimately the merchant stimulated the artisan, 
revived urban life ^d resuscitated the defunct market. 
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With the opportunity for the artisan in the cities, work^ 
acquired a new meaning. It was not merely a form of 
suffering; it was a form of relating to other human beings 
in ways that had not been imagined before. The merchant 
also encouraged communication. He revived the interest 
in culture that had been dead for centuries and brought 
back to the West those remnants of Greek and Roman 
culture tliat were in the custody of the Saracens, thereby 
releasing intelligence and imagination. And he initiated 
the concept of freedom of movement, freedom of enter¬ 
prise and freedom from feudal and ecclesiastical restric¬ 
tions. 

The way of life that the merchant brought into existence 
made progress against resistance from both the church and 
the feudal hierarchy. Its highest achievement was that it 
created new objectives fir living. It created new goals, a 
secular goal in this world, here and now. While it did not 
destroy the official goal of salvation, it at least introduced 
a competitive goal which eventually received universal 
acclaim and ultimately rendered the other one secondary. 
Finally, the merchants were the founders of the political 
philosophy that came to be known as liberalism. 

The remarkable thing about changes in the ways or 
patterns of living is that they do not affect all aspects of 
living at once. Mores that are learned in the home can 
escape modification for hundreds of years, as long as the 
position of the family in society as a whole is not altered. 
It took several centuries for the struggle between church 
and merchant group to crystallize in a movement known 
in history as the Reformation. It took even longer for the 
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way of life the merchant group had initiated to infiltrate 
and dominate the goals of Western culture. But it took 
even longer for this new cultural environment to affect 
the way in which man felt about himself. 

Ultimately the social changes wrought by the merchants’ 
energy and boldness were reflected in the literature of the 
Western world. This literature, created between 1770 and 
1850 and known as the Romantic Movement, was the 
record of a great human upsurge that afiected not the 
upper classes, or even the merchant group, but an ever- 
increasing reading public. It was the emotional accom¬ 
paniment of a rapidly changing social order. The aspira¬ 
tions and material well-being that the business culture 
was bringing to the world (not unmixed with a great deal 
of misery) were becoming the common claim. An emo¬ 
tional explosion radically altered human values and wid¬ 
ened the orbit of aspiration, daring, risk and venture. 
Romanticism opened human misery to the common gaze 
and exposed the ugliness of suffering. It affirmed the love 
of life and gave to the lowly a dignity they did not have 
before. 

Where the classical writers of the eighteenth century 
(still operating under the aegis of a dying feudal order) 
blotted out the lowly as ugly and offensive, if not accursed, 
the romanticists of the nineteenth century elevated them 
to a thing of beauty. In the process the barriers of caste 
were broken and the claim repudiated that misery and 
want were punishment for sin, or evidence of being eter¬ 
nally damned. Romanticism proclaimed the equality of 
men and urged the abandonment of faith in a fixed social 
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order. It invited ventures into risk and uncertainty. It pro¬ 
claimed freedom as the inherent right of man. In doing 
so it was merely pointing to the fact that there was no risk 
in universal freedom, because the social opportunities for 
its exercise had already arrived. Romanticism announced 
a new order of human relationships based on consent 
rather than coercion. 

The remarkable feature of these innovations in thinking 
and feeling was that they could not have come into exist¬ 
ence unless the social machinery for the implementation 
of a change already was in existence. This sounds as if 
man only begins to ask for something that he already has. 
Not quite. But it often takes man a long time to become 
fully aware of the effect of social innovation. We can 
illustrate this by pointing to the fact that “liberty, equality 
and fraternity” existed as .social values several centuries 
before they became the slogan of the French Revolution. 
The merchant group had, in fact, been exercising them for 
a long time. But they did not apply to all people, especially 
not those in rural districts where the feudal mode was still 
in effect. In other words, the French Revolution was not 
the beginning of a movement of liberation; it was the end. 
It merely made an already existing way of life official and 
universal. Getting rid of the institutionalized political 
gadgets of the old order was relatively simple. Liberty, 
social mobility and the freedom of voluntary relations with 
others increased everyone’s chances for new experiences 
and new opportunities to improve one’s secular fate. Busi¬ 
ness and manufacture created both the opportunities and 
the means for realizing these ends. 
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What was the effect of all this on how man felt about 
himself and his relations to society? It gave him a sense 
of pride, increased his aspirations, made him more willing 
to accept risks, stimulated his curiosity and made him 
more interested in the nature of the social world that he 
had himself created. From this time on, man was not dis¬ 
posed to take for granted the fixity of any social order. 
But even with such an attitude, man’s interests are guided 
by certain priorities. Some things are more easily exam¬ 
ined and understood than others. The external environ¬ 
ment is easily accessible, the social environment less so, and 
some of the mores into which we grow from childhood on 
still less. Hence, sex mores learned from infancy on could 
not at once become the subject of attention. This came 
about much later. But the same spirit of curiosity began to 
invade the fields of custom as had entered the field of social 
patterning generally. Man’s interest shifted to himself, so 
that when, in 1859, The Origin of Species was published 
it took the world by storm. The theory of evolution was 
not new. Lamarck and Buffon had propounded it a cen¬ 
tury before. It made no noise then. Darwin claimed to 
have discovered the causes of evolution—natural selection 
and survival of the fittest. 

The theory of evolution he developed had for this cul¬ 
ture a very important message, only a few details of which 
need concern us. It reinforced the whole idea that man 
was responsible for himself, and it reinforced the implicit 
teaching of liberalism that only the fittest survived. This 
was an everyday lesson of business practice. It whetted 
the interest in self-enhancement as a form of escape from 
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failure, which now took on the ominous meaning of mal- 
adaptation. All this sharpened competition, but also it in¬ 
creased the demands people were making on themselves 
and on society. 

More specifically than these general influences, the the¬ 
ory of evolution gave rise to a higher interest in the whole 
phenomenon of adaptation which was at such variance 
with theological teachings. According to the latter, good 
adaptation meant blind obedience to tradition and con¬ 
vention. The theory of evolution pressed for change, for 
innovation and more effective adaptation. It also fathered 
the science of custom, anthropology, which stimulated 
new curiosity about the ways in which other people lived. 
In pursuit of a finer definition of “adaptation,” the theory 
of evolution also stimulated the new science of psychology. 

Feminism as a Fart of the Liberal Creed 

The nineteenth century, particularly after the Napole¬ 
onic wars, had created a culture that was full of motion 
and change, and trends that had been building for cen- 
mries now came to fruition. Since everyone was pressing 
claims for equality, freedom of movement and an oppor¬ 
tunity to improve his status here and now, all oppressed or 
underprivileged groups began to feel more assertive and 
demanding. Either the new social order was not turning 
out to be as rosy as the romanticists had imagined, or hu¬ 
man demands were becoming more insistent. Probably 
both. Social difficulties appeared everywhere, while manu¬ 
facture and technology increased their influence. Educa- 
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tion spread, which meant that more and more people were 
exchanging ideas—a factor that greatly accelerated the 
speed of social influence. 

In particular, one group of the population in Western 
culture suddenly became aware of the underprivileged 
position it had occupied for a long time. This was the 
female. 

Sex morality may have evolved in such a way as to satisfy 
the needs of expediency. However, the nineteenth century 
under the influence of the Romantic Movement endorsed 
the principle of equality, and the quest for it could not be 
denied the female. Her position in society was also a prod¬ 
uct of social evolution. It resulted naturally from the social- 
role differentiation and economic strength in which the 
male emerged with greater prestige and power. This had 
led to the subordination of the female by making her the 
guardian of sex morality as a whole and forcing on her the 
obligation to protect the male against rivals, while he “him¬ 
self the primrose path of dalliance” trod. This obligatory 
renunciation on the part of the female was rendered more 
acceptable with the aid of a gallant bribe. The behavior 
now required of her was dignified in the new and sub¬ 
limated concept of “female purity.” 

This concept embodies a paradox. It connotes either 
“You, the woman, shall have no pleasure at all,” or “I 
alone shall give you pleasure,” or “I don’t care whether 
you have pleasure or not; you shall give me pleasure and 
me alone.” The concept of “purity” thus came to mean 
for the female ignorance of sexual pleasure and incapacity 
for it, while she remained a source of sexual pleasure to the 
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male. With this honorific edification, however, the female 
became the defender of the male’s exclusive sexual priv¬ 
ilege and her virtue a protection against the dissipation of 
cumulative economic power to offspring whose paternity 
was always inferential. “Purity” also became a commod¬ 
ity for economic bargaining in marriage. It also gave the 
male a powerful means to insure female conformity, be¬ 
cause loss of “purity” exposed her to the most severe social 
penalities—ostracism, deprivation of legitimate mother¬ 
hood and being condemned to serve the pleasure quest of 
the male without the social rewards. This is to say, she 
would become a prostitute. In other words, terrorization 
of the male was employed as a deterrent to sexual activity 
only until adolescence. The female was, in effect, ter¬ 
rorized for life. 

Since her psychosexual development is biologically a bit 
more complex than that of the male, the woman’s social 
obligation of purity, and all the sanctions it entailed, ren¬ 
dered her chances for reaching sexual mamrity exceed¬ 
ingly uncertain. In a large proportion of females the 
pleasure function of sex was atrophied and often com¬ 
pletely jettisoned in the interests of social security. The 
home and motherhood were the only social refuge left. 
Since these had become thoroughly conventionalized, no 
one stopped to question the validity of the goal being 
achieved by this hidden form of oppression, nor its cost to 
the female or to society as a whole. But the sexual impair¬ 
ment of the female did the male no good and could not 
make her a more effective mother. In many instances it 
made her a worse one. When—a long time later—the role 
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of housekeeper and mother in our industrial culture be¬ 
came devaluated, there was nothing left to the female but 
to protest against this injustice and to set about to rein¬ 
state her value on a new basis. 

This was the charter of feminism. And let no one mis¬ 
take its origin. It was a protest against oppression! Thus, 
when the social opportunities arose in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, females began educating one another not in their 
rights as females but as human beings. 

Feminism is merely the name this protest movement 
acquired when it became articulated and assumed some 
organization. It met the same resistance that most innova¬ 
tions do, but its claims, although they could be ridiculed, 
could not be denied. One of the reasons for this ridicule 
was that feminism struck at one of the most deeply in¬ 
grained prejudices in Western culture, and in others as 
well. It aimed at parity with the male. But how could one 
establish parity between two biologically differentiated 
creatures whose social functions were so diverse? Women 
wanted social equality and political equality. How about 
economic equality? Preposterous I A woman could not 
do a man’s work. Besides, what is economic equality in a 
married woman who is supported by her husband ? The 
debate, which continues even today, is really irrelevant. 
The fact that the nineteenth-century female was able to 
articulate a protest about her status does not necessarily 
mean that her protest was voiced in the most accurate way, 
or that the female knew precisely what she wanted. She 
seized on the most readily identifiable social disparities 
and demanded equality. But these obviously were not the 
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remedy she sought. What was, and is, the real issue.? 

A few things should first be made clear. Sexual differ¬ 
entiation into male and female is one of several methods 
nature uses to insure propagation. Male and female are, 
therefore, products of organic evolution. There are in 
addition to the sexual apparatus itself certain anatomical 
differences we denote as secondary sex characteristics. 
These pertain to skin texture, hair distribution, fat distribu¬ 
tion, size of vocal cords and several other minor variations. 
Male and female behavior, however, and the relation of 
tliis behavior to social role arc products of social evolution. 
The social role is learned. There is no way now to tell 
which aspects of female behavior arc a part of the organic 
equipment, which of social conditioning. 

The social-role differentiation of male and female as we 
know it is very ancient. The woman is the one who cares 
for the household and rears tlic children; the male is the 
authority in the family and the one who procures the eco¬ 
nomic means of subsistence. In the lower classes, particu¬ 
larly in rural families, the female also may work outside 
the household. The sexual role is a part of the accultura¬ 
tion or socialization process of the female, as it is of the 
male. This education inculcates certain attitudes and ex¬ 
pectations. When we come to examine these attitudes and 
expectations in the adult, we no longer know whether we 
are dealing with “nature” or “nurture.” Does it matter? 
Yes, because in some of the trends that are the logical con¬ 
clusion of the feminist movement there is latent danger of 
social confusion, if not chaos, if social evolution is ignored. 

The feminist movement represented a protest—a justi- 
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fiabic one. Any answer to the question of where fem¬ 
inism is heading must be qualified by the consideration 
that social evolution cannot be wrong in its main lines, 
although it may have gone, and may go, awry in some 
details. The subordination of the female, the diminution 
of her importance and her disparagement were neither 
integral nor necessary constituents of social evolution. 
They were part of masculine chauvinism and anxiety. The 
damage to the female by our sex morality was greater than 
to the male. 

One of the products of our sex morality was that it made 
both sexes discontented with their biological limitations— 
or what were so construed by the female as a result of her 
nurture, and of the ever-increasing load of responsibility 
that came to be associated with the concept of masculinity. 
But since the male apparently was getting all the social 
breaks, the masculine role became the envied one. The 
female wanted to become male. This was, in all likeli¬ 
hood, the true basis of the feminist movement. Some of 
its proponents openly donned masculine attire and sought 
to enter into masculine pursuits. 

This point of view will be contested by many who claim 
that envy of the penis is a biologically determined attitude. 
I believe that this envy of the male by the female is most 
likely a product of our sex morality. And just as the male 
and female in our society construe the female genitals as 
a wound, it is equally conceivable that in a society where 
the social role was reversed (as is conceivable in an Ama¬ 
zonian community) the penis could be interpreted as a 
deformity. The discovery of a female-castration complex 
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is no evidence of a biological feeling of inferiority on the 
part of the female. It is evidence of social conditioning. 

The feminist movement (judging from the subsequent 
developments in sex morality and shifts in social role) was 
basically a protest against social and economic bondage. 
A second aspect was a quest in line with the liberal philos¬ 
ophy of equality of opportunity. The quest for sexual 
equality was a later development. Whether these objec¬ 
tives were clearly envisaged or not, the movement ended 
in a quest for complete equality. It sought not merely 
equality of social participation on the basis of lines de¬ 
veloped in the course of social evolution, but the equality 
of entering on male pursuits. It profoundly disparaged 
those roles hitherto assigned to the female, particularly 
social subordination. As a consequence of the struggle for 
social parity, the role of maternity was left in limbo. 


The Influence of Psychology 

Feminism was a widespread movement at the end of the 
nineteenth century when another influence appeared to 
supply material for a fresh appraisal of sex morality and 
behavior. This was psychology—specifically, Freudian 
psychology. Like feminism, the study of neurosis at the 
end of the nineteenth century derived its stimulus and 
opportunity from the liberal philosophy. Thanks, too, to 
Charcot’s work on hypnosis, the ecclesiastical stigma un¬ 
der which neurosis labored for more than fourteen* hun¬ 
dred years was finally removed and a rational approach 
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to it became possible. In this kind of climate Freud was 
able to begin his work. However, no such approach would 
have been possible if the claims of the neurotic had not 
received the recognition to which all forms of human suf¬ 
fering are entitled. It can be said of Charcot that he con¬ 
ferred on the inhabitants of the nineteenth century the 
right to use neurosis as a legitimate basis for attention and 
help. However, since it was no longer considered inspired 
by the devil, it now acquired the stigma of maladaptation 
or failure. 

The nineteenth century, to be sure, was willing to listen 
to reason. But when Freud proclaimed the sexual etiology 
of neurosis and introduced the concept of libido (the en¬ 
ergy of the sexual drive) as the common denominator by 
which all the vicissitudes of adaptation could be described, 
there was great protest. Like a Columbus unaware of the 
two vast continents that lay beyond his West Indian land¬ 
fall, Freud did not know that he was inaugurating a cri¬ 
tique of Western sex morality. All he said was that, in the 
then common neuroses he saw in Vienna, sexual repression 
lay at the base of the formation of neurotic symptoms. 
This already had been Charcot’s surmise; "Cest toujours 
la chose sexuelle" he said. Freud demonstrated this to be 
the case and laid the basis for a cure. 

It did not take long for Freud’s teachings to reach the 
popular level, the great scientific protest about them not¬ 
withstanding. Those who were looking for some scien¬ 
tific justification to break the force of conventional sex 
customs found in Freud’s notions a useful implement of 
liberation. Repression came to have a bad name, and 
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of the male by the female. Thus, while the social goal 
itself was approved, psychodynamics gave a sinister inter¬ 
pretation to it. In this construction feminism meant a 
flight from femininity and a wish for the power and free¬ 
dom symbolized by the male organ. The view did not 
clarify the discontent but put it on the basis of a biological 
predisposition, thus rendering the situation hopeless. 

While the female was encouraged in the pursuit of pre¬ 
marital sexual exploration, the superficial motivation for 
it changed a bit. It was not only an expression of freedom 
from the obligation of being the “pure” guardian of moral¬ 
ity; it now became a training school for orgastic potency 
and a preparation for happiness to come. Meanwhile, this 
quest by the female was creating new standards that the 
male had to live up to in order to be a satisfactory lover in 
perpetuity. To the ever-increasing demands on maleness 
something new had been added. 

In addition to these long-range influences of liberalism, 
feminism and psychology there were several others that 
had the effect of diminishing sexual fears. These were the 
popularization of contraceptive devices and the medical 
advances in the control of venereal disease. 

The perfection of contraceptive devices diminished one 
of the great hazards for the female—^the danger of preg¬ 
nancy out of wedlock and the social penalties involved. 
Except for the speciah case of young girls ignorant of the 
consequences of seduction, fear of illicit pregnancy has 
always been a powerful deterrent to sexual freedom for the 
female. Fear of venereal disease has had a corresponding 
deterrent effect on the male, owing to the common knowl- 
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edge of the high incidence of venereal disease in prosti¬ 
tutes. The treatment of syphilis by arsenical compounds 
and the more recent control of gonorrhea by antibiotics 
has greatly diminished the risk all around. By and large 
the only active deterrent remaining is the power of moral¬ 
ity taught and built into the personality. 

Both the danger of illicit pregnancy and venereal disease 
in all likelihood reinforced conventional sex mores by 
making the vague threats of childhood training into un¬ 
pleasant realities; for both illicit pregnancy and venereal 
disease could be interpreted as punishment for sin. Their 
more or less complete removal as actual sources of danger 
made the chances of harm through sexual activity remote 
and diminished the necessity of payment for sexual trans¬ 
gression with some form of suffering. 

These factors would have made for greater sexual free¬ 
dom at any time in the past three hundred years. But in 
the twentieth century, taking into account psychology, 
progressive education, the reluctance of parents to inter¬ 
fere with the lives of their children and the fear of instill¬ 
ing crippling neuroses in them, the knowledge of contra¬ 
ception and control of venereal disease have emboldened 
youth and even adolescents to more sexual experimenta¬ 
tion. Although it is a common-sense conclusion that times, 
vogues, fashions and ways of life change, we cannot accept 
these modifications as chance or haphazard events. They 
have a continuity. The only basis on which this continuity 
can be established is through our knowledge of how the 
human mind reacts to specific conditions. 

At the moment, therefore, we are examining a move- 
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ment that had its origins in a new kind of quest for self- 
fulfillment. It has a long past, but its direction still is not 
clearly defined. Neither Dr. Kinsey nor anyone else can 
tell us where it ultimately will lead us. We may assume 
that a Kinsey report is an accurate picture of the human 
male or female, but the doctor describes only one pin point 
on a large arc. We cannot tell from this one point where 
we are going. 

Whatever defects there are in Kinsey’s work, it is an 
approximate picture of our current sex practices. He sug¬ 
gests also that the current picture represents a change. We 
have attempted to describe here why the changes occurred. 
If it were limited to the province of the individual—his 
rights and his opportunities for self-expression—what hap¬ 
pens next would not be a matter of much concern to any¬ 
one. Just as liberalism brought with it the idea that 
society would be self-regulating if everyone pursued his 
own “enlightened” self-interest, so with regard to sex 
mores the individual believes today that the ends of society 
are nowhere impaired by the private pursuits of his sexual 
pleasures. But society is neither economically nor sexually 
self-regulating. Sex mores are contagious, and there is 
some danger in the present trend if the fate of society is 
tied up with it. 



Ill 


How the Problem Has Been 
Studied: Freud and Kinsey 


IT IS by now an established scientific con¬ 
vention that the only way to find out how successfully a 
given social custom operates is to examine the human 
being who has been brought up under it and who con¬ 
tinues to live by it. Investigating the human personality 
in order to find out what are the effects of our sexual mores 
is the type of analysis invented by Freud. It is an analysis 
in depth. By this technique one facet of adaptation is 
examined in the context of a total existence. 

The reason this type of analysis is imperative is that 
when a social convention, or custom, is established it is 
usually dedicated to some practical end. Once this end is 
accomplished, society as a rule pays no more attention to 
it. If it is not expedient, its defects soon will be manifest. 
If anyone is hurt by it, people will cry out. But sometimes, 
while the end of expediency may be served, there are hid¬ 
den discomforts caused. At this, too, people will cry out, 
but they do not always know where the hurt comes from. 
The trail has been lost. Many harmful customs, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, escape detection as sources of human misery 
because their effects arc concealed. Hysteria, for instance, 
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was a common disorder known for thousands of years, 
seemingly confined to man and very distressing. But for 
centuries nobody knew where it came from. People af¬ 
flicted with it were at times cruelly persecuted as heretics, 
as threats to society, their malady looked on as the work 
of the devil. 

It was not until late in the nineteenth century, coincident 
with the feminist movement, that hysteria began to engage 
the serious attention of physicians. As in other instances 
we have considered, this reversal of the traditional attitude 
was chiefly the work of Jean Charcot. He accomplished it 
by demonstrating that he could produce hysteria artifically 
under hypnosis. Charcot’s work, together with the height¬ 
ening importance of the fate of the individual, made a 
rational approach possible. And, as we have seen, this 
approach was effected by Sigmund Freud. 

You will remember that Freud called attention to the 
fact that sexual repression is at the root of neurosis. How¬ 
ever, he did not lay the blame on the sexual mores them¬ 
selves, but derived neurosis rather from the family con¬ 
stellation in which the child’s sexuality suffered repression. 
Further research has indicated, particularly through com¬ 
parative cultural studies, that the family constellation, plus 
the methods of implementing the goals of sex morality, 
are responsible for neurosis. This established the hidden 
connection between a group of mores and the effects they 
have on the human being—effects that arc hidden, even 
though the social ends of expediency arc being served by 
those mores. The effects escaped notice because there was 
no direct way in which such a connection could ever be 
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established by conunon sense. Freud invented a kind of 
psychological X ray with which these effects could be 
made visible. 

In demonstrating the relation between repressed sexual 
impulses and neurosis and perversion, Freud was describ¬ 
ing the ultimate consequences of Victorian sex morality on 
human personality—a new and very startling idea. His 
point of view drew fire from many conservative sources 
precisely because it seemed to be challenging conventional 
sex mores, inviting their overthrow and replacing them 
with a justification for sexual abandon. This decidedly 
was not true. It was not the point of his work, and Freud 
knew better than his critics that hedonism was neither a 
prophylactic nor a cure for neurosis. 

Opposition to Freud has lasted a long time. In many 
quarters his teachings are still rejected. Nevertheless, his 
work has had the long-run effect of bringing about a more 
tolerant attitude toward sexual perversion as a failure in 
development rather than as a form of depravity. More¬ 
over, it has paved the way to a more rational approach to 
the subject of sexual customs and the social uses they serve. 

Freud’s work, however, was judged to be confined to 
that domain we call pathological and could not therefore 
be used in any way to evaluate what took place in the 
“unneurotic” portion of the population. This whole judg¬ 
ment is wrong. “Normal” and “neurotic” arc merely 
names for two different modes of adjustment to the same 
conditions. And one can discover the cultural sources of 
neurosis in the so-called normal as well as the neurotic. 

However valuable Freud’s work was in establishing the 
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sexual origin of many neuroses, he stated his position in an 
ambiguous way. In his quest for the causative factor he 
located the family constellation (Oedipus complex) and 
stressed the necessity the growing child felt to repress its 
sexual longings for the parent of the opposite sex. By 
placing the emphasis here, Freud ignored or considered 
as incidental a great many social directives communicated 
to children directly or by implication, all of which have 
the effect of discouraging in them sexual activities of any 
kind. We know that those directives are important. For 
when we study tliis problem in different cultures we find 
the family constellation in all of them but different social 
directives in each. Where the social directives are permis¬ 
sive of sexual activity in childhood rather than restrictive, 
then the need for neurotic devices to control the banned 
impulse becomes less urgent. This modification does not 
vitiate Freud’s method; it merely adds a new factor to be 
taken into account. Of course, it raises another question: 
how and why these social directives came into existence, 
for these directives constitute the main body of what we 
call sex morality. We will discuss this question in the next 
chapter. 

The greatness of Freud’s achievement lay in his describ¬ 
ing how man deals with inborn drives that cannot be satis¬ 
fied. He demonstrated the integrative (or cumulative) 
character of action; he pointed out that if we want to un-. 
derstand how a failure in adaptation occurs we must study 
the development of this function from childhood on. All 
this was worked out particularly on the failures in sexual 
functioning. 
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There were, however, certain ambiguities that crept into 
his teachings, many of which have persisted to this day. 
He had some difficulty in locating the motivational sources 
for the repression of the sexual impulse in childhood. This 
becomes an exceedingly important issue in view of the fact 
that in some societies the attitude toward the sexual activ¬ 
ity in the child is permissive and in some restrictive. If, 
therefore, the repression is due, as Freud maintains, to the 
need of the child to repress the sexual wish for the mother, 
then the permissive or restrictive regimen is irrelevant. 
There is much difference of opinion about this issue. 
There can be no doubt that the basic needs of the child are 
not sexual, but those of security and support. And it is 
these needs that are primarily satisAed by the mother, 
whether the child is male or female. Sibling rivalry ap¬ 
pearing in the early years of life indicates that the struggle 
is for affection and support. Later these needs may become 
sexually tinted. 

There was one other point about Freud’s teachings that 
was ambiguous: his conception of the growth of the child’s 
capacity for related ness to others. He assumed that the in¬ 
fant is egocentric and starts out with a basic reservoir of 
self-love (narcissism), and that as he relates to others he 
draws on this reservoir of self-love to distribute it then to 
others. This is an oversimplification. The child who is 
self-centered and uninterested in those around him is 
chiefly the neglected child who has not been taught recip¬ 
rocal emotional relations with the mother. 

Research in cultures other than our own have shown 
that Freud’s particular emphasis and interpretation of sex- 
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ual disorders were in a measure conditioned by the current 
values of his time. There was a relatively high emphasis 
on sex from the point of view of its being an instinct or 
drive; there was little emphasis on its domesticated and 
motivated character, although Freud was constantly dem¬ 
onstrating its motivational and controllable traits. More¬ 
over, even in Freud’s work there was a high emphasis on 
orgastic potency, but its relation to the general emotional 
development was underplayed. 

Emphasis on orgastic potency was not an invention of 
the nineteenth century. There is no culture in the world 
where this is not important, as is pride in any adequate 
performance. The emphasis was what might be called a 
value that derived from the particular social context in 
which it was embedded, and that derived from people on 
whom terroristic disciplines had been used in childhood. 
Meanwhile, “manliness” had become associated with eco¬ 
nomic success and power. Sexual prowess, therefore, be¬ 
came a vehicle for expressing conquest over childhood 
fears and self-validation in a world of opportunity and 
competition. It became an obligation to be a success eco¬ 
nomically and sexually. And the preoccupation with 
potency became therefore a symptom of social anxiety as 
well as a fear of sexual incapacitation. 

It is possible to conceive of a society in which there is no 
particular pride in sexual potency because everyone takes 
it for granted, as is the case in the Marquesas Islands. 
Where no fears concerning potency have been introduced 
during childhood training, it is unlikely that a person 
would take pride in something that anyone can do. But 
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this is precisely what the sexual disciplines of Western 
culture brought about—a fear of being deprived of the 
pleasure organ (castration fear). Children in our society 
actually have been threatened with castration; and those 
on whom the threat registers are the very ones who have 
learned that sexual pleasure is a violation of the conditions 
for being loved and protected by their parents. The fear is, 
therefore, not necessarily of what might happen. Because 
access to the pleasure organ is forbidden, what is feared 
has, in fact, already happened. And from childhood on 
the child has good reason to doubt that his opportunity will 
ever be legitimized. Meanwhile, the anxiety associated 
with this fear is blended with the boy’s attachment to the 
mother, all of which aggravates the conflict in the little 
boy. The conflict may be settled in such a way as to com¬ 
pel him to give up his unconscious sexual goals. 

Whereas Freud was quite right in pointing out this 
significant conflict in the child, he overlooked the im¬ 
portant role of our sexual disciplines, which have a bearing 
on the way in which the child deals with the family con¬ 
stellation (Oedipus complex). Freud believed further that 
the repression of sexuality in childhood was responsible 
for culture. That is to say, he thought repression gave 
rise to culture. We shall see presently that the reverse is 
the case. It is society that institutes repression. And it does 
this for very practical reasons: to control propagation, 
which is such an integral part of social structure. 

Freud’s method as an implement for social research is 
not, however, very popular. Among other things it is dif¬ 
ficult to apply, is very time<onsuming and cannot take 
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into consideration statistically valid samplings. On the 
other hand, these objections should not be taken to mean 
that statistical studies can give us the kind of information 
that Freud does. Statistical studies give information of a 
different order. If Freud’s method gives us a picture of 
the effect of social directives on the personality, how it en¬ 
forces repression and what the consequences of this repres¬ 
sion are on emotion, motivation and behavior, the sta¬ 
tistical method rides roughshod over these niceties and 
tells us about the distribution of certain sexual phenomena 
irrespective of their motivational origin. Further, since 
statistics do not bother about motivations, we are then 
asked to accept the resulting composite as the norm of 
sexual behavior. Within this norm are to be found certain 
aberrations which we are asked to consider as biological 
variants. 

The most prominent work that has pursued this sta¬ 
tistical method and established what is happening in the 
population as a whole is Kinsey’s. He studied a statis¬ 
tically valid number of individuals in our society with 
regard to their sexual behavior and found that (in the 
period 1938-1948) it departed widely from what the con¬ 
ventional sexual customs would lead one to expect. He 
showed that breaches in sexual mores are much more 
common than heretofore suspected. Kinsey’s work, like 
that of others who preceded him, created a good deal of 
alarm. And he has suffered the punishment that is often 
meted out to the bearer of bad tidings. Dr. Kinsey has 
been subject to many attacks on various grounds. These 
attacks arc very unfair, because in many ways Kinsey is 
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merely a reporter. On the other hand, his work also has 
been overestimated. It is regarded as more authoritative 
than it really is because he not only reports events but un¬ 
dertakes to interpret them. In the case of sex mores this 
is a hazardous undertaking. 

Kinsey’s work can be divided into several sections: it is 
a statistical study of the incidence of modes of sexual be¬ 
havior; it is an interpretation of these phenomena; it 
makes certain social recommendations directly or by im¬ 
plication. 

Now we must qualify this research and try to find out 
what part of it is useful and what part of doubtful value. 
First, Dr. Kinsey is under the impression that he is describ¬ 
ing the sexual behavior of the human male and female. 
This is not true. He is describing the American male be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1948, the years in which he conducted his 
study. And this behavior has no bearing on what the hu¬ 
man male does in France, Siberia or in Central Australia. 
Moreover, he is describing sexual behavior at a certain 
definite period in our history, which is not necessarily a 
picture of what sexual behavior was in America (or any¬ 
where else) a century ago. 

What is Kinsey’s procedure? He is a behaviorist armed 
with a computing machine, which means that his inten¬ 
tion is to measure some identifiable phenomenon in terms 
of frequency. This is a legitimate undertaking, provided 
he can standardize the basic unit he will measure. He 
thereupon picks out of the whole complex of phenomena 
called “sexual” one part—namely, the orgasm, which is to 
be used as the indicator of sexual activity. This, too, is a 
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legitimate procedure because through it we can learn 
something about sexual activity we cannot learn any other 
way. He studies the various ways in which orgasm is in¬ 
duced: by masturbation, petting, nocturnal emissions, 
dreams and coitus, whedier heterosexual, homosexual, 
marital, extramarital or animal. These are studied in terms 
of frequency of induction and then are correlated with a 
fixed group of social conditions, such as age, education, 
religion, marital status, economic status and several others. 
These data are elicited in one interview of one and a half 
to two hours, and for his samples he uses about 8,000 males 
and 6,000 females. This is a statistically valid number if 
the sampling is done in such a way as to be a reliable in¬ 
dicator of what is happening in the community as a whole. 
It happens, however, that his sampling is not representative 
of the whole. It is weighted too heavily in some areas and 
too lightly in others. But we won’t quibble. Suppose we 
take his figures at face value as approximate. That should 
be good enough. 

What kind of information do we get.? Much of it is 
useful. We learn that the peak of the sexual power of the 
male is in adolescence and from that time on gradually 
declines. That masturbation is the most frequent activity 
of puberty and gradually declines throughout life. That 
sexual intercourse as an outlet between puberty and the 
age of fifteen is up to twenty-five per cent; that from six¬ 
teen to forty it increases up to ninety per cent. That ex¬ 
clusive homosexual outlet occurs in about ten per cent of 
the total sample, though thirty-seven per cent have had 
some form of homosexual outlet. That nocturnal cmis- 
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sions and petting to orgasm account for from one to ten 
per cent of all outlets. 

More interesting data come from correlating specific 
activities with education. Masturbation is twice as frequent 
among college-educated persons as among those with high- 
school educations. Petting to climax is a common outlet 
of the middle-educated group, more than of the public- 
school graduates and more than among the college-edu¬ 
cated. Correlation according to economic status shows 
masturbation more common in the higher economic 
groups. Premarital intercourse is more common in the 
less-educated and lower economic groups. Extramarital 
relations are most common in the lower educational and 
economic groups. Homosexuality is most common among 
persons who have reached high school, less common in the 
college group, but the ratio is in inverse proportion to eco¬ 
nomic status. 

This is a most valuable collection of data. It gives a total 
background of the extent and kind of sexual activity en¬ 
gaged in by the American male. The standard for mea¬ 
surement is reliable, easy to establish and quantify with 
confidence. We must note, too, that this is a record of 
sexual activity within our sex mores, where restrictions 
are enforced with varying degrees of severity. Thus mas¬ 
turbation and petting to orgasm after puberty are obviously 
efforts to keep within the confines of sex mores. It is of 
some significance that the force of these restrictions is 
greatest in the educated and higher economic groups. 
Homosexuality in ten per cent of all males in persistent 
form (thirty-five per cent in transitory form) scores a re- 
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markably high figure, far beyond what it should be as a 
biological variant. 

These data must be evaluated on the basis of what our 
standard sex morality is and what disciplinary measures 
are used to bring them about. It is obvious that one part of 
this discipline—terrorization of the child against all sex 
activity—fails entirely. At puberty most boys masturbate. 
The reasons for this will be discussed later. 

In other details the sexual injunctions do have an in¬ 
fluence. Coitus is involved in thirty-five per cent of sexual 
activity from the ages of sixteen to twenty and increases 
to eighty-five per cent at the age of forty. Without re¬ 
strictions the incidence would probably be ninety-eight 
per cent at the age of fifteen. The morality that restricts 
adolescent activity, therefore, both succeeds and fails. The 
ten-per-cent homosexual outlet must be considered a part 
of the result of the enforcement of sex morality. The de¬ 
gree of petting to orgasm must also be considered an effect 
of our sex mores. They are all compromises with morality, 
or distortions created by the methods of sexual “educa¬ 
tion.” 

Kinsey’s study is not, therefore, a description of the hu¬ 
man male, but of the way the American male behaves un¬ 
der a given type of social restraint. The only data Kinsey 
is able to report on—the effect of social restraint—come 
indirectly through one item in a social co-ordinate that is 
measured—namely, religion. Devout religious conviction 
shows a decided influence on both sexes, but especially on 
the female. Religion usually supports all the agencies— 
social and oy ental—^for implementing sex morality. 
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When we turn to Kinsey’s report on the female we run 
into difficulty because the basic unit of measurement, the 
orgasm, is not standardized, as is the case with the male. 
Female orgasm is a much more complex phenomenon. 
The childhood vehicle of the orgasm is exclusively the 
clitoris. After coitus is initiated the orgasm may remain 
clitoral or may be extended to the vagina. Those females 
who know the various gradations of location and intensity 
of orgasm say that there is an enormous difference be¬ 
tween the clitoral and the vaginal orgasm. One woman 
characterized it as the difference between a tickle and a 
convulsion. A woman who has any kind of clitoral sen¬ 
sation is likely to report orgasm, when in fact it has not 
taken place. A woman accustomed to clitoral response 
will report orgasm in coitus if she has a clitoral orgasm. 
This can be considered an orgasm on one condition only— 
that the woman herself accepts it as an orgasm. Many 
women today will not do so; they demand vaginal orgasm. 
Those who know vaginal orgasm will report no orgasm 
and consider themselves frigid if under marital conditions 
they have only a clitoral orgasm. Others will report them¬ 
selves potent under the same conditions. Some women do 
not know whether they have any orgasm and report a state 
of excitement as orgasm. 

How can anyone standardize these various gradations 
and locations of female orgasm ? Kinsey is obliged to setde 
for clitoral orgasm as the basic unit. Thus, many a woman 
in his sample is reported to be orgastic because she can 
have orgasm by masturbation, although experiencing 
neither clitoral nor vaginal orgasm during coitus without 
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clitoral stimulation by herself or her spouse. Such a woman 
is only technically orgastic. And it is precisely on the basis 
of such experience that she may consider herself “frigid.” 
There is some justification for the confusion. The clitoral 
orgasm stands in relation to the vagina as a fuse does to a 
firecracker. It initiates the explosion but is not the ex¬ 
plosion itself. Gradations in orgasm in the female are, 
therefore, the chief basis for the female’s evaluation of her 
own subjective and emotional experience. A woman 
capable of vaginal orgasm will not be content with the 
clitoral variety and will consider it a limitation on her 
emotional relations with her mate, settling always for the 
mate who gives her a vaginal orgasm. Moreover, she 
usually feels that her ability or inability to have a vaginal 
orgasm with a man is a direct result of the total emotional 
relationship with him. 

There are good psychiatrijits today who believe that this 
differentiation between clitoral and vaginal orgasm is an 
artifice and that it has created an unnecessary hardship 
for woman. This is primarily a question of fact, and from 
the point of view of fact there is no doubt about gradations 
of intensity of the female orgasm. Only those women who 
have had gradations of orgastic experience can discuss this 
point. Whether a slight orgasm is described as clitoral and 
an intense one as vaginal is a matter of indifference. Many 
of these women insist that it is a difference in kind. 

The hardship on women created by the discussion of 
differences of intensity and kind is quite another matter. 
It is created by the fact that women who cannot achieve an 
orgasm that goes “from the toes to the hair roots” insist 
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on trying to achieve it. And if there is any damage done, 
it is done by the current climate of opinion. Women today 
know that the degree of intensity is an indication of the 
total relation to the male, and that an intense orgasm has 
properties of satisfaction and “release” that the weaker or 
clitoral kind does not. 

Kinsey rides roughshod over all these niceties and comes 
out with a startling figure for his total sample. The female 
he reports is ninety-per-cent potent within the first year 
of marriage. This figure can be attributed only to an error 
due to failure in standardizing the basic unit of measure¬ 
ment. It is equivalent to evaluating as potent every male 
who could not get an erection with a woman and achieve 
only a slight one with manipulation, but nevertheless 
could induce orgasm and ejaculation. This is not a potent 
male. No more are some of the women of Kinsey’s sample 
potent females. 

Docs this mean that Kinsey’s report on the female is 
valueless.? No. Much must be disqualified because grada¬ 
tions important to female happiness arc not accounted for. 
But not all the study should be disregarded. The relative 
ratios of orgasm to education, religion, economic status, 
time of birth, etc., are still very valuable. 

There are some elements in Kinsey’s report that will 
make students of sexology indebted to him for a long time. 
He has demonstrated, for instance, that since 1890 there 
has been a steady increase in premarital coitus by women, 
and a decided shift away from conventional goals, pre- and 
postmaritally. It is one thing to suspect that this has taken 
place, another to have it proved. If Kinsey has failed in 
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one part of his undertaking, he has succeeded brilliantly 
in others. 

We now know his method and the kind of information 
that can be derived from it. It is information that must be 
interpreted, and that is precisely what Kinsey attempts to 
do. But he interprets his data on the basis of behavioristic 
assumptions—that is, he interprets phenomena on the basis 
of their relation to one another. And it is on this basis that 
Dr. Kinsey presumes to advise. 

Let us examine some of the advice he offers. His figures 
show that the woman who consents to premarital inter¬ 
course (she now numbers about fifty per cent of the total) 
stands a better chance of getting married and making a 
success of her marriage than the woman who refrains. 
He tells us also that the woman who has had premarital 
intercourse is more likely to engage in extramarital inter¬ 
course. And he indicates that women engaging in extra¬ 
marital affairs are the ones likely to be penalized with 
divorce by irate husbands who discover their infidelity. 
Putting these three things together, we have: implied 
advice that, if a woman has premarital intercourse, her 
chances of getting married are high, but that her chances 
of losing her husband also are very high. What is wrong 
with this supposition.? The probabilities are not decided 
by the factors Kinsey mentions. 

This is the general trouble with advice given by be- 
haviorists. The fact is that, from the point of view of 
motivation, the process is the reverse of what Kinsey sug¬ 
gests. The woman who has premarital coitus is one who 
has escaped the most damaging effects of conventional sex 
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instruction or religious injunctions and can do so without 
oppressive guilt. If she is uninhibited enough to practice 
coitus, she is not the exploited or wronged party. Engag¬ 
ing in coitus is an act of free choice on her part. For an 
inhibited and guilt-ridden female to undertake premarital 
intercourse will only add to her guilt and diminish, rather 
than increase, her chances of selecting a spouse. Kinsey’s 
implied advice does not reckon with the reasons why only 
fifty per cent of American females have premarital coitus. 
Most of the rest of them, in our current climate of opinion, 
are either inhibited or fearful. A woman who enters into 
marriage with premarital experience is likely to have a 
better basis for her choice of spouse than one who is inex¬ 
perienced. Whether she stays married or not is more 
likely to depend on her character and its compatibility 
with her husband’s character and life goals than on the 
isolated phenomenon of sexual interest. 

Let us look at another piece of Dr. Kinsey’s advice— 
this time explicit. He says that masturbation can be used 
by the female as practice for coital orgasm. Masturbation 
is, then, a form of exercise for a weak, shall we say, spinal 
reflex that can thus be stimulated into activity. The or¬ 
gastic reflex is an inborn mechanism, but it is one highly 
subject to emotional control and release. A woman cannot 
learn to “suppress inhibitions” or “let herself go.” It is 
difficult even to understand what Kinsey means by “sup¬ 
pressing an inhibition.” An inhibition is already an im¬ 
pediment. How can it be negated further.'* It is the other 
way around; something must be unlearned. The anes¬ 
thesia of the clitoris is the result of a learning process. The 
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purpose of the anesthesia is to protect the woman against 
the hazards she has learned to associate with orgastic 
pleasure. A woman who has no sensation is, therefore, 
protecting herself from harm. The only way to restore 
this natural reflex to function is to remove the terror and 
the fear, of which the subject may not in the least be 
aware. Dr. Kinsey is quite right in considering the orgasm 
a reflex, but it is not a purely physical reflex like a knee 
jerk or a sneeze. It is a reflex that can be stilled by terror 
and remain that way for a lifetime. Without the removal 
of the fear, stimulation is of no avail. Least of all is it a 
training school for coital orgasm. The fear associated with 
the clitoral orgasm of masturbatory activity can easily 
transfer itself to the marital situation, where the inhibited 
woman’s fears are generally redoubled, even when the 
sanction of marriage is supposed to remove the fear-induc¬ 
ing prohibitions. Sexual potency is the end product of a 
lifelong history of a kind of education and training. Im- 
potency cannot be treated symptomatically with such 
nostrums as “let yourself go.” 

In short, behaviorism, for all the valuable information 
it gives, is not a basis for social advice or for therapy. Its 
data do not include all those factors shown to be instru¬ 
mental in bringing about potency or impotence, in male 
or female, sexual happiness or failure, pride or depression. 
The problems arc more complex than the behaviorist 
makes them, and to use his tools alone is like trying to 
solve a problem in tensor physics with arithmetic. 

Moreover, in Kinsey’s case, behaviorism is a source of 
misinformation. At a time when crucial issues in sex 
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morality arc being settled by painful and costly social 
experimentation, misinformation is dangerous. And there 
can be only one outcome: added confusion in the sexual 
unrest of our time. For this the public, not Kinsey, will 
pay the price. 

A woman who cannot have a coital orgasm and reads 
Kinsey’s book uncritically will discover that she has a low 
rating by the norm he establishes. When she reads that 
ninety per cent of all women are potent she will consider 
herself frigid, in the small minority of aberrants. She does 
not know that Kinsey’s standard is erroneous and calcu¬ 
lated to diminish the extent of female frigidity. And when 
it is implied that masturbation will increase her ability to 
have a coital orgasm she is being given misleading advice. 

We must conclude that the Kinsey work on the male is 
valuable because the unit of study was better standardized. 
The one on the female is wholly misleading. 

If, however, we combine what we know about the na¬ 
ture of the current social trend in sex morality with the 
knowledge of how the sexual drive is educated in man and 
then study Kinsey’s incidence figures, we have some basis 
for appraising the entire situation. 

If Freud’s was a method of depth and Kinsey’s of ex¬ 
tension, what is the relation between their methods? They 
ought to supplement each other, and, in combination with 
the method of studying the cultural drift, we ought to 
have a three-dimensional and moving spectacle of the 
whole process of the sexual adaptation of the individual in 
society and recognize the place sex custom has in the effec¬ 
tive functioning of society. Unfortunately, Kinsey cannot 
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havior of ants we would not be inclined to raise the issue 
about motivation. In lower forms of life sexual behavior is 
dominated and governed by hormonal influences, which 
means that procreative behavior is either seasonal or calcu¬ 
lated to give rise to birth under favorable environmental 
conditions. Or it is set into motion by secretory changes 
within the organism. In the human being there is only one 
phenomenon still governed by internal secretory changes: 
ovulation and the preparation of the female genital ap¬ 
paratus for the reception of the fertilized ovum—what we 
call the menstrual cycle. But its influence on sexual be¬ 
havior is minimal. 

The conspicuous feature of human sexuality is that it is 
not governed by hormonal influences. We do not have a 
rutting season. Man is susceptible to stimuli at all times 
imless starving or in great danger. Sexual stimuli come to 
man through all senses, in an infinite number of ways. 
Human sexuality is influenced by intelligence, religion, 
education, one’s past and one’s character. Kinsey is not, 
therefore, reporting on biological variations but on varia¬ 
tions of motivation. And since he does not, and cannot, 
enter upon motivation, his statistical studies of incidence 
leave us quite stranded when we try to understand what 
they mean. 

His style of research, to be sure, is in the best American 
tradition. We have been taught a profound reverence for 
figures, an attitude in keeping with our American ethos 
of a democracy governed by majority will. We tend to be 
impressed with percentages, and anything that gets close 
to fifty per cent is very impressive. Then along come the 
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experts on sampling who attack Dr. Kinsey mercilessly on 
the ground that his figures are valueless because his sam¬ 
pling is bad. Where one group in his sample is represented 
at nineteen per cent, the experts say its proportion in the 
population is actually only 0.5 per cent. Another group is 
calculated at only 2.5 per cent in his sample when its pro¬ 
portion to die population is 21.7 per cent.* Dr. Kinsey 
answers these attacks by saying that he could not get co¬ 
operation from the group that is twenty-one per cent of 
the entire population, but he could get it from those who 
were only 0.5 of the population. This is, of course, no 
excuse. But neither does it invalidate his conclusions en¬ 
tirely. For it is not the statistical sampling that is of the 
highest importance but the knowledge of those motiva¬ 
tions which can make the statistics meaningful. Abso¬ 
lutely correct sampling might modify final percentages, 
but it would hardly modify the qualitative conclusions. 

Furthermore, if Kinsey’s reports on the American male 
and female were reliable indicators, it is more than likely 
that they would reveal the picture as it has always been 
and always will be. If he is reporting biological variants, 
this assuredly would be the case, and we would then have 
no grounds for assuming that sex mores have been gradu¬ 
ally undergoing a change in response to certain social, 
political and economic changes. These latter considera¬ 
tions have a bearing on both sexes, but particularly on the 
female. 

In fact, the whole question of sex morality pivots about 

♦ These are not Kinsey’s actual figures. They are arbitrary merely to 
illustrate a point in procedure. 
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the behavior of the female, not the male. The sexual be¬ 
havior of the male in Western culture has for many cen¬ 
turies been taken for granted even though the particulars 
have not been known. The mere existence of prostitution, 
overt and covert, is an indication that male sexual behavior 
differs from the female. Prostitution sacrifices a segment 
of the female population in order to preserve the “purity” 
of the rest. If there was any shift in sexual behavior in the 
past century, it is more likely to have altered with respect 
to the female. If this is the case (for which we have 
statistical proof), what were the motivational sources of 
the pressure for change.? What powerful forces under¬ 
mined Victorian sex customs and altered the attitude of the 
female to premarital and extramarital sex activity.? 

If sex activity is chiefly determined by motivation, then 
we must look for certain social forces. What is a social 
force? Women working in the factories? The increase in 
her political influence? Her entrance into activities hereto¬ 
fore regarded as the exclusive province of the male.? No, 
none of these is in itself a social force. But they all have 
what might be called a self-referential character; they are 
activities and participations that make the female think 
differently about herself and the world she lives in. If edu¬ 
cation and religion have an influence on sexual motivation, 
then social, economic and political participation by the 
female can alter her sexual motivation. She thinks differ¬ 
ently about herself as a social creature, feels herself to be 
more than a mere satellite in a male-oriented world, sub¬ 
ject to male-oriented sexual mores. When people think 
differently about themselves with respect to others, they 
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begin to make demands. And so it should not be surpris¬ 
ing that the female, having achieved political, economic 
and social parity with the male, should also demand sex¬ 
ual parity with him. When such a demand becomes con¬ 
scious and is implemented, it becomes a social force. 

Hence, at the same time that Kinsey may be giving an 
accurate picture of the situation today, his picture in all 
likelihood excludes the stages in the great shift in the activ¬ 
ity of the female from what it was a century ago. A Kinsey 
report on the female of one hundred years ago might be 
the same in some respects but would surely be different in 
others. And we suspect that the shift took place in the 
middle classes, in the segment of the female population 
that read books and was sensitive to the social temper of 
the times. Accidents in sexual activity, such as rape, seduc¬ 
tion of minors and elopements, are universal in all classes 
of all societies at all times and do not influence broad social 
trends; nor are they the kind of data that influences Kin¬ 
sey’s report. It is the persistent and voluntary activity that 
influences it, and this is susceptible to alteration. 

In appraising such a shift in the female attitude it should 
be borne in mind that the odds are all in favor of conserv¬ 
atism and the upholding of conventional mores—owing to 
the long training in prohibitions and expectations that goes 
with the inculcation of sex mores from childhood on. To 
move people away from convention requires great force. 
On the other hand, customs that arc incompatible with the 
general style of adaptation tend to change in such a way as 
to bring the backward custom into conformity with the 
general style of adaptation. That is why there is such a 
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Strong likelihood of a shift in the female attitude toward 
her sexual role during the last hundred years. Liberalism 
placed great importance on the individual, his opportuni¬ 
ties and his fate—an attitude incompatible with the fe¬ 
male’s position in sex custom, which was male-oriented. 
The struggle for sexual parity was not, therefore, a dis¬ 
cordant note, but one quite compatible with liberal phi¬ 
losophy and practice. Feminism is merely the name of this 
movement in a social and political sense. But it was bound 
to have repercussions in the sexual sphere. And it took 
psychology, particularly Freudian psychology, to give it a 
push toward altering female sex behavior. 

The strange thing about Freud’s influence is that it did 
not start this movement for change, but, as we have previ¬ 
ously seen, merely supplied it with what was considered a 
scientific justification. As it happened, this justification 
was in no way valid. The theory was that sexual repression 
caused neurosis; hence, nonrepression was the way to avoid 
neurosis. In other words, freedom of sexual expression 
was good for the health. It did not matter that this reason¬ 
ing was entirely false and without support in anything 
that Freud had ever said; the excuse was offered by those 
who wanted to behave the way they did and needed a 
pretext. 

Freud’s influence, in a broad sense, did not become mani¬ 
fest until the middle Twenties. The alteration in sex 
mores assumed epidemic proportions during and immedi¬ 
ately after World War I. During the war the rationaliza¬ 
tion of the “pure” female was “The boys are going to 
France to die. The least you can do is ...” After the war 
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she rationalized that repression was bad. Neither ration¬ 
alization really had anything to do with the case. If other 
social and economic factors had been what they were in 
1850, no rationalization would have influenced the “pure” 
female. She would have been too terrified to take the risks 
involved. Besides, her expectations of what was due her 
from life were different. 

The only direct evidence that can be cited for this shift 
in the attitude of the female is what was heard in psychi¬ 
atric practice in the Twenties and Thirties. Premarital 
sex relations among middle-class educated females was 
commonplace and it has continued to be. But it was not 
commonplace in the Nineties or in 1910. 

The work of both Freud and Kinsey has had a terrific 
impact on society. But its influence has not been simple 
and direct; radier, it has been manifold, diverse and con¬ 
fusing. Each speaks with authority, and if one follows 
either alone one cannot arrive at any consistent attitude on 
sex custom. Confusion results not from the fact that peo¬ 
ple do not grasp what they are told but that each authority 
hands them a small piece of a complex pattern, each 
authority wanting to make his own particular method 
explain the total pattern on the basis of the single dimen¬ 
sion with which he is familiar. 

The fact is that both Freud and Kinsey made errors in 
their procedure and in their conclusions, because each 
omitted some important dimensions. Freud was not un¬ 
aware of this and tried to supply the missing dimensions 
by making conjectures about the origins of sex morality. 
His answers did not work out in the long run. He omitted 
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the purpose and origins of our current sex mores and 
ignored the influence of social directives like the systematic 
terrorization of children about sexual activity, and what 
was accomplished by this policy. He well knew these in¬ 
fluences on the individual and society, but he did not give 
them their proper weight in his final conclusions. As we 
have learned, among the ideas that the public got from 
Freud was the one that repression of sex was bad because 
it caused neurosis. In spite of these omissions or failure to 
give known facts their proper weight, Freud’s work was 
thorough and circumspect. It needs but little modification 
to enable it to take its place in a total synthesis. 

Kinsey’s work, on the other hand, has done a great deal 
of damage. Since his entire work is based on the study of 
incidence, he fails to take into account the salient fact that 
the incidences he reports already contain the record of so¬ 
cial restrictions on a highly charged emotional activity. 
And since his method cannot include social directives and 
the way in which these directives influence human mo¬ 
tivations about sex, he therefore omits them entirely as 
factors to reckon with. If Kinsey’s statistics do describe a 
norm, it is only in terms of biological variants. From his 
conclusion Kinsey takes an unprecedented license to im¬ 
ply that all sex custom is a form of arbitrary persecution 
and without social relevance. It is implied also that he 
wishes to free us from this useless set of rules and to edu¬ 
cate us to be tolerant of sexual perversions because they are 
biological variants. 

An important issue is raised here. We could indeed be 
tolerant of sexual perversion if it were a form of biological 
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variant and its incidence were two to five per cent of the 
population. However, suppose we can demonstrate that 
Freud was right in his claim that sexual perversion is not a 
biological variant but a developmental failure due to iden¬ 
tifiable social causes. What then ? Could we still be toler¬ 
ant if, for example, the ratio of male homosexuality were 
to rise from ten per cent of the male population to thirty 
per cent ? Could we under these conditions still consider it 
a biological variant and continue to be indifferent to some¬ 
thing that is undermining our society ? Hardly! But from 
Kinsey’s attitude all we would have to do is grin and be 
even more tolerant. 

This is the fundamental incompatibility between Freud 
and Kinsey: one claims that neurosis and perversion (and 
all other interferences with normal sexual pleasure) are 
developmental failures; the other implies that they are 
biological variants. We must agree with Freud and not 
with Kinsey. And by the same token we must discard 
Kinsey’s attitude, which reduces itself to a kind of social 
laissez-faire. The two points of view do not represent 
academic differences; they represent different social ap¬ 
proaches and different judgments about the possibility of 
corrective action. 

But Freud, even though he saw neurosis and perversion 
as developmental failures, did not give us any direct indi¬ 
cation of where the social controls were located. He traced 
the developmental failure to the family constellation 
(Oedipus complex), and about this there is not much we 
can do, since the family is here to stay. Moreover, he de¬ 
rived this Oedipus complex from a tragic event in the 
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remote past, uninfluenced by other factors in the develop¬ 
ment of the child in its actual life situation. However, if 
the social controls lie not in the Oedipus complex alone 
but in all the factors inside the home and in the entire 
society—all of which influence development, attitudes to 
sex and toward choice of sexual object—perhaps we may 
be able to locate these social controls more precisely and 
take some action on them. 

Thus, scientific investigation of sexual activity leads us 
to some unpleasant social responsibilities. Freud escaped 
them in one way and Kinsey in another. In view of the 
great current increase in juvenile delinquency and in male 
homosexuality, we can no longer remain complacent about 
these as biological variants or biamc them on an Oedipus 
complex before which we are helpless. Nor can we be 
indifferent to what is happening to the family as a conse¬ 
quence of what is happening in society as a whole. 

For this reason, although we side with Freud against 
Kinsey, we must attempt a reappraisal of the ground that 
Freud has gone over and see if we can arrive at more 
hopeful conclusions. 



IV 


Sexual Constitution and 
Its Social Control 

JULIAN HUXLEY, the eminent biologist, 
tells us that it took fifty million years of evolution fdr the 
creatures of the earth to develop a heat-regulating appara¬ 
tus. He says further that this apparatus, so essential to an 
animal’s ability to survive variations in the temperature of 
its environment, is far from perfect, but that development 
stopped at a point where it would no longer “pay” to make 
further effort. Judging from this, we can scarcely imagine 
how long it took animal life to develop a form of propaga¬ 
tion we now identify as sexual. 

There are forms of propagation other than by sexual 
union. The remarkable feature about sexual propagation 
is that it is associated with higher forms of life. Nor is it 
limited to the animal kingdom. Propagation of plant life 
is sexual, too; but the union of male and female constitu¬ 
ents is not effected by the plant, only by the distribution of 
insects or the wind. 

Very little is known about the possible origin of the 
sexual form of propagation. It is obviously a division of 
labor in which one of the pair supplies one constituent and 
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the other a complementary constituent. This is seen in ovi¬ 
parous (egg-laying) animals and even in an arrangement 
whereby the constituent parts—eggs and ovum—are 
housed and develop in one body that acts as its host. 
There are only a few vague, biological hints to suggest 
how such an arrangement could have come about. Ap¬ 
parently it developed as a form of mutual aid in which 
one organism developed properties that were of use to 
another and in which, by pooling the specialized abilities, 
each aided the other to perform a task common to both. 
Apparently by combining the specialized abilities of two 
separate cells new hereditary potentialities developed, and 
these potentialities played an important part in organic 
evolution. That is to say, sexual propagation was less im¬ 
portant to the survival of the species than to creating in 
the offspring more effective means of adjustment to the 
environment. 

Sexual propagation was established apparently during 
the time life inhabited the sea exclusively. New problems 
developed when life forms moved to the land. Here the 
problem was how to develop a liquid medium in which 
the egg could exist and in which the sperm could reach 
the egg. The egg-hatching form of birth was one solution, 
the marsupial sac another, and the viviparous form, in 
which the egg develops in the body of the mother, a third. 

In the embryo, sex differentiation does not take place 
from the inception of development but is established rather 
late. Further, male and female are differentiated from 
similar anatomical parts, and even the completed sexual 
apparatus has what is known as homologous parts, mean- 
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ing structures which have their equivalent in the opposite 
sex. In addition, in the embryo, male and female parts 
develop from the same rudimentary tissue. This is the 
fact on which some psychologists base their claim for what 
is known as bisexuality, or the disposition of the human 
creature to develop sexual interest in either sex. The con¬ 
clusion seems unwarranted. If evolutionary development 
proceeded on the basis of establishing specialized abilities 
which aid one another, the biological attraction of similar 
instead of complementary abilities would defeat the ends 
of survival. , 

The possession of complementary attributes of male and 
female apparently is designed to attract first the individual, 
then the genital apparatus and finally the egg and sperm 
for the purpose of creating a new individual. The egg is 
more or less inert, but after discharge from the ovary it is 
moved from the abdominal cavity into the Fallopian tubes 
by means of a propulsion device. The sperm, on the other 
hand, is itself a mobile protozoon that moves through the 
cervix and uterus seeking the egg in the tubes. It is active. 
It penetrates. In the same way, the penis is the active push¬ 
ing agent. The female genitals have a more receptive or 
sucking activity. 

All these phenomena have been taken by some psychol¬ 
ogists as the basis for the assumption that the male is in¬ 
nately active and the female passive. This view is an 
oversimplification because the psychological connotations 
of activity and passivity have no relation to biological func¬ 
tions. Male and female roles are merely different forms of 
activity. Neither sperm nor egg has any capacity by itself. 
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Combined, their action is equivalent to a slow explosion 
that takes sometimes as long as a century to be completed. 
It is highly probable that this explosion—the life of a 
human being—caused by the union of egg and sperm, 
to labor the analogy a bit, is much more powerful than any 
other known in nature, including the atomic bomb. 

The most obvious thing about sexual activity in the 
adult (or child, for that matter) is that the biological end 
of perpetuating the species is advanced not by a known, 
deliberate quest for perpetuation (although this can be a 
deliberate objective) but is mediated through an entirely 
different agency—the pursuit of a specific form of pleas¬ 
ure: orgastic pleasure. Obviously the sexual differentiation 
into male and female parts has i.othing directly to do with 
pleasure, because fertilization in plants takes place without 
such an intermediary agency. Here fertilization is very im¬ 
personal, so to speak. In animals lower than man the 
pleasure pursuit is manifest, although in fish, for example, 
the necessity to spawn in particular places favorable for the 
development of the eggs is accompanied by still other 
kinds of subsidiary drives not known in man. In man the 
pleasure pursuit can often be separated from the procrea¬ 
tive function to which it is subservient. 

When we speak, then, of a sexual instinct we must bear 
in mind that the activity is divided into at least two identi¬ 
fiable constituents: the procreative objective, which can be 
by-passed, and the pleasure pursuit, which is present in 
every known form of sexuality, including perversion. 

The practical reason for making this distinction is that 
the pleasure function can become impaired, whereas the 
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impairment of reproductive function, barring anatomical 
or chemical interference, is much less common. Reproduc¬ 
tion also can take place without pleasure to one mate or 
even both, though the latter is uncommon. The pleasure 
function, to speak now of purpose, is a strong inducement 
to procreation. This may sound like the old saw that “God 
always put rivers near large cities.” But it is not the same. 
The reproductive function could not possibly operate 
without such built-in devices as the pleasure function be¬ 
cause the prevision of reproduction can exist only in crea¬ 
tures with a high order of intelligence. The pleasure 
function is commonly understood to be the sexual instinct, 
not the reproductive function. Reproduction, on the other 
hand, can be sought by women who have no capacity for 
sexual pleasure, and I have knotyn several cases where 
reproduction was sought and achieved by women whose 
sexual pleasure came exclusively from contact with other 
women. Such instances arc not likely to occur in lower 
forms of life, where the pleasure and reproductive aspects 
of sexual activity seem to be regulated by hormonal de¬ 
vices. 

Under certain conditions man may not be aware of the 
relation between sexual activity and reproduction. Such is 
the case with the Trobriand Islanders, who do not under¬ 
stand the concept of paternity—^by no means a self-evident 
fact. Children among them are permitted to have sexual 
relations from childhood on. There is, of course, no im¬ 
pregnation until late adolescence, and by that time legiti¬ 
matized marriage has already taken place. (When sex 
relations occur before puberty, there is no ejaculation and 
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no live spermatozoa injected during intercourse. The fer¬ 
tility of the female may also develop late.) Since inter¬ 
course has occurred many times over a period of years 
without conception, the islanders find it difficult to asso¬ 
ciate the activity with pregnancy when it does happen. 

It is questionable whether any form of life lower than 
man “realizes” (if we may use such an expression) the 
relation between sexual activity and offspring. On the 
other hand, some lower forms of life act as if they do have 
some awareness of it—^bees, for example, and spiders, spe¬ 
cies in which the female kills the male. But only after 
fertilization. Phenomena like these defy explanation. 

The separation of pleasure from the reproductive func¬ 
tion in man has an important iiiiluence on human society. 
It makes the entity known as the sexual instinct subject to 
much more control than would be the case if it were gov¬ 
erned exclusively by hormonal influences. This means 
that if pleasure and the reproductive function were lumped 
into one indivisible instinct, the struggle for sexual oppor¬ 
tunity could never have been resolved as it has been in 
human society. It means also that both the reproductive 
and pleasure ends can be blocked. And in human society 
both have been obstructed for various reasons and by vari¬ 
ous devices. In modern society reproduction can be pre¬ 
vented by contraception in order to preserve only the 
pleasure function. In “primitive” societies reproduction 
can be interrupted by induced abortions or by infanticide. 
The pleasure function can be impeded by terrorization and 
other forms of interference with the development of the 
whole psychosexual apparatus. Interference with the pleas- 
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ure function can occur in both sexes but in most cultures 
more often affects the female—a fact of great social im¬ 
portance. 

Some who read this might think this division of the 
sexual instinct artificial, preferring to describe the separa¬ 
tion of the pleasure and reproductive aspects as a by-prod¬ 
uct of the growth of man’s intelligence. This would not 
make the division any less real, but would merely offer one 
reason for it. That the separation of the pleasure function 
from the reproductive function in man is not an artifice 
is borne out by these facts: the pleasure function can be 
discovered by the child very early in life, long before it is 
capable of reproductive activity; and second, sexual pleas¬ 
ure can be induced by experiences or individuals, neither 
of which have any relation to reproduction. This is notably 
the case with the sexual perversions like fetishism, homo¬ 
sexuality, and the like. That is to say, the growth of man’s 
intelligence and all that is implied by it has lengthened the 
period of development from birth to maturity. During 
this long pull, the pleasure end of the instinct has many 
opportunities to develop or fail to develop toward the end 
for which the “instinct” is designed: reproductive activity. 
In fact, the whole sexual-pleasure apparatus can become 
incapacitated. 

Behavior like this does not occur in lower animals, par¬ 
ticularly not in mammals. Transient phenomena resem¬ 
bling some forms of sexual perversion like homosexuality 
may be observed, but there is nothing that can be called a 
persistent or determined choice of a homosexual object to 
the exclusion of a mate of the opposite sex. Animals in 
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captivity are also known to masturbate. The activity does 
not necessarily exist in the natural state. 

Students of sexual behavior have pointed out that, with 
the development of the brain, mating behavior has under¬ 
gone a gradual but persistent change. Stereotyped, in¬ 
herited forms of reproduction organized at lower levels 
have broken down, and the pattern has become increas¬ 
ingly modifiable and dependent for its completion on the 
animal’s individual experience. In man, individual ex¬ 
perience has become the predominant influence in the 
preparation of the individual for procreative activity or for 
the failure to achieve it. The development of intelligence 
and the prolongation of immaturity have combined to 
make orgastic pleasure more contingent on experience, and 
have relegated the reproductive urge to a secondary posi¬ 
tion. 

The Sexual Constitution of Man 

For purposes of orientation it is well to remember that 
the sexual constitution of man is the result of organic 
evolution; the government or conditioning of sexual be¬ 
havior is the result of social evolution. Although we sepa¬ 
rate them for purposes of discussion, we do not mean to 
imply that they developed successively. There is nothing 
to indicate that they have not been running concurrently 
for a very long time. We do not know. We separate them 
because the organic phase of evolution seems to have 
reached a plateau and has been relatively stable for a very 
long time. Social evolution, on the other hand, is still 
proceeding apace and has nowhere reached any stability. 
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This means that sexual behavior is subject to an infinite 
number of variations in directive or restrictive influences. 

The reproductive apparams is not complete at birth. 
The structures are there, but they are not functionally 
competent for procreation. From birth to puberty there 
occurs a scries of organic changes. These accompany 
growth and prepare the body for reproductive activity. 
The changes are structural and hormonal. Both the male 
and female genital apparatus undergo a process of co¬ 
ordination with other organs of the body in preparation 
for the reproductive function. The sexes go through some 
processes that are similar in both, and others that are spe¬ 
cific to each. Both grow pubic hair. In the female the 
breasts develop. In the male the voice usually changes. In 
the female the uterus begins to function in such a way as 
to render it capable of receiving and creating a living en¬ 
vironment for the fertilized egg. 

A gynecologist once described the process this way: 
“Once a month the uterus gets ready to receive the ferti¬ 
lized egg. When it doesn’t, it is disappointed. It just 
breaks down and cries.” This cycle of ovulation and 
menstruation goes on from puberty to menopause. Women 
have been impregnated before menstruation and after 
menopause. The relation between menstruation and ovula¬ 
tion is not absolutely constant. 

In the male, a corresponding change takes place. At 
birth the gonads, or te.stes, do not contain spermatozoa. 
These begin to develop in puberty. But from that time on, 
the testes produce these mobile, protozoan cells that are 
discharged in ejaculation. 
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The pleasure function of the sexual apparatus does not 
follow these lines of growth and internal secretory de¬ 
velopment. Pleasurable excitation of the external genitals 
in both male and female can occur very shortly after birth. 
Erections in male babies a few months old are not uncom¬ 
mon. In our culture, these generally result from accidental 
stimulations; in others, excitation of the genitals of both 
sexes is used to distract the child or keep it quiet. 

Sexual Constitution versus Sexual Behavior 

The sexual constitution is only the organic substratum 
of sexual behavior. There are very few types of sexual 
behavior that can be considered instinctive in the sense in 
which we use this term when referring to lower animals. 
One, however, is worth mentioning: the instinctive (i.e., 
unlearned and goal-directed) pelvic thrust. Kinsey de¬ 
scribes such pelvic thrust in a young female child to induce 
orgastic pleasure in the clitoris. The littl.e girl used a doll 
for this purpose and went through the usual copulatory 
movements that are part of the adult activity. 

We have no means of knowing what man’s sexual be¬ 
havior would be like in an acultural state. We only know 
the behavior in specific cultures, each prescribing its own 
patterns, no two of which are alike. We do not have any 
interest in establishing a norm. We cannot take two hun¬ 
dred cultures, classify all the sexual customs and then 
divide by two hundred. This would be the way to arrive at 
a statistical mode. There is no such thing as a modal sex¬ 
ual behavior. And the variations that we find are those 
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pertaining to arousal, consummation and the socially ap¬ 
proved conditions for both. These are variants in motiva¬ 
tion, not variations in biological equipment. In other 
words, the patterns of sexual behavior have a function in 
directing the behavior of the individual to the end that the 
society as a whole may function more effectively. When 
these sexual customs are taken out of their total social con¬ 
text and examined in isolation, they all appear quite capri¬ 
cious and arbitrary, and we can only extract the truism 
that some people act in one way and others in another. 
When some people do one thing and some another, and 
all seem to be getting along very well (because they sur¬ 
vive), then it would seem that one custom is as good as 
another and that it docs not matter which one is chosen 
because “anything goes.” This makes the evaluation of 
our own customs and the changes currently taking place 
a rather futile pursuit. 

In recent years several anthropologists have advocated 
the idea that “anything goes” in cultural patterning. It is 
their contention that every society has its own particular 
institutional pattern, or way, for people to relate to one 
another and that these patterns have a certain consistency. 
In fact, so striking is this consistency that cultures can be 
characterized by a generic name. The original author of 
this belief was Nietzsche, but it was documented and 
elaborated by Spengler and further elaborated by Ruth 
Benedict. The theory is true as far as it goes, but it does not 
reckon with a few important factors. Every culture must 
have a pattern that has within itself a sufficient number of 
factors enabling the people who exist under it to live in 
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a moderate degree of comfort. Or, to phrase it differently, 
the constituents of the society must not kill one another 
off or be so uncomfortable and anxious that life becomes 
unbearable. There must be a sufficient number of satisfac¬ 
tions to enable people to co-operate with one another. 

This idea that “anything goes” does not reckon with 
the fact that some cultures do die, not of old age (which 
was Spengler’s idea) but because its constituents destroy 
one another. In 1943 I studied a culture in South America 
called Tapirape, which was first described by Professor 
Charles Wagley of Columbia University. It was not a very 
well-functioning community. Eight years later I met Dr. 
Wagley and, knowing that he had recently returned from 
South America, asked him how the Tapirape were. “There 
arc very few of them left,” he said, “partly because of bad 
neighbors, but mostly because they killed one another off.” 
Mutual hostility had broken up the society. 

This is perhaps not the most important point; it is re¬ 
markable on what a low order of satisfaction human be¬ 
ings can continue to live in a society. The most important 
point is: with what degree of comfort and co-operation do 
the people in a given society live ? 

Let us imagine a society of two hundred persons in 
which, in order to survive, the men have to co-operate 
in the search for food. Among these two hundred, even¬ 
ly divided as to males and females, there arc three strong 
men—larger, more powerful, more ingenious than the 
others—^who among them agree to pre-empt all the 
women. When any of the other men try to approach a 
woman sexually, the stronger males simply club the of- 
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fender to death. The killing means one fewer worker, 
but the example of this man’s fate should serve as a deter¬ 
rent to anyone else with similar ideas, because when faced 
with a choice a man will always choose food over sex. But 
what kind of feelings have the men who are kept away 
from the women forcibly or through fear ? They are likely 
to be sullen, resentful and, if opportunity permits, mur¬ 
derous. Now we ask the question. How long could such 
a society survive? Probably not very long. And what 
about the degree of comfort of the constituents? It can¬ 
not be anything but very low. In this kind of society, there 
can be no happiness or peace for anyone, for everyone is 
either anxious or angry. 

To get back to our original question, we cannot accept 
the general idea that some people do one thing and some 
another, and that it is all quite arbitrary. “Anything” de¬ 
cidedly does not “go” under certain styles of patterning. 
But people who found societies are not social engineers 
and cannot predict how an established pattern will work 
out in the long run. 

Among the customs or patterns that every society has 
are those that pertain to sex. These patterns are taught to 
the young directly or by implication. Children learn them 
from what they see and hear, from how their elders be¬ 
have toward them about their own sexuality, if any, and 
from the sexual attitudes of parents toward one another. 
They learn from value judgments that are passed on to 
them. A sexual activity may be characterized by the par¬ 
ent as “dirty,” or the parent may register fear or anger 
over it. In any case, all these values, ideas, directives and 
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prohibitions become the yardstick by which activity called 
sexual is evaluated by the child. 

At whatever age sexual interest is first aroused, the par¬ 
ent is always around with some value judgment that be¬ 
comes either the guide for action or the factor to fight 
against. We must include the latter, because if sex is an 
instinct it will assert itself sooner or later and call for some 
expression or satisfaction. 

These directives do not remain in the periphery of the 
mind like lessons in school. Children incorporate these 
basic attitudes because they acquire a vested interest in 
them; their security with the parent depends on their do¬ 
ing so. The attitudes become deeply ingrained in the per¬ 
sonality and are the basis for inore and more complex 
systems of controls of which the individual may hardly 
be aware. They become automatized and the behavior ac¬ 
quires a quality that makes it seem as if it were the natural 
order of things. 

The next question that arises from these considerations 
is, where do people in a society get the ideas, behavior 
patterns and values that accompany sexual behavior? They 
are the product of social evolution. Earlier we described 
a train of events in which people thought and acted dif¬ 
ferently under differing sets of social conditions. 

The same thing holds true for primitive and nonprimi¬ 
tive societies. They gradually develop certain patterns for 
regulating sexual behavior in the interest of permitting 
themselves to function in such a way as to provide satisfac¬ 
tion of food and sex needs and to permit the co-operation 
of the constituents. Why they develop a particular pattern 
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depends on several identifiable factors. In a society where, 
for whatever reason, there is a scarcity of women, there is 
likely to be polyandry. This is the only way to distribute the 
available women. When warfare decimates the male popu¬ 
lation, polygamy is most likely to distribute the available 
men. From this point on the pattern is determined by 
knowledge, belief or the particular conception a given 
group has about sexual activity. Once a group of customs 
works effectively it is easily perpetuated. And once estab¬ 
lished, customs are hard to change because by then every¬ 
one in a society has a vested interest in their perpetuation. 
In every society “morality” consists of living up to the 
stipulations of established custom. 

When it comes to a question of what sexual regulations 
to establish, we note that no two societies hit on precisely 
the same solution. In some societies it is an offense for a 
visitor not to sleep with the host’s wife. In another this 
could lead to “justifiable” homicide. On the other hand, 
all societies have to deal with one universal and pressing 
fact: at puberty their children are sexually mature. In 
those societies that do not know the relationship between 
sex activity and procreation, and regard sex as merely a 
pleasant pastime, there is no need to prohibit this activity 
to children. But where the connection is known, society 
has invented and applied the concept of social maturity. 
A state of social maturity implies full participation of the 
individual in the society, including the right (or duty) to 
marry, to have legitimate offspring and accept the respon¬ 
sibilities of parenthood. There is no human society in 
which the concept of social maturity is established at 
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puberty. The puberty rites of primitive people do not, 
without an intervening period, lead directly to marriage. 
There is always an interval. In many societies, however, 
the female is permitted marriage before, during or shortly 
after puberty. 

It is precisely because almost all societies recognize the 
relation between the pleasure and procreative functions 
that the need for some form of education and control be¬ 
comes necessary everywhere. That is why sexual behavior 
is part of the training and socializing of every child. It is 
necessary to govern the pleasure function in order to con¬ 
trol the procreative function. 

The Psychosexml Development of Man 

We must now consider how the psychosexual develop¬ 
ment of man proceeds. If this “instinct” were truly an 
instinct in the sense that we use the term to describe un¬ 
learned and goal-directed behavior in lower animals, we 
would not need to take the trouble to describe psycho- 
sexual development. But in man it does not have this 
character. It is motivated, stimulated in a thousand dif¬ 
ferent ways, and must be governed by behavior to insure 
the co-operation of the mate and also to conform to the 
customs of the society in which one lives. Such behavior 
requires discrimination and control, because failure can 
result in dire frustrations and penalties. 

In most matters of educational discipline, into which 
rubric sexual training falls, there are usually directive and 
restrictive aspects. In some cultures sexual training con- 
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be expressed. He drew his material for this synthesis 
from retrospective accounts of neurotic patients, from their 
symptoms, from dreams and from the perversions. He as¬ 
sumed an orderly development of libido in man that could 
be used to explain substitutive activities when normal sex¬ 
ual channels were blocked. Substitutive activity, in turn, 
was explained on the assumption of a fixation at one of 
these earlier stages of development to which the subject 
could return (or regress), when development was im¬ 
peded or when more mature forms were unattainable. 
This is known as the libido theory, which can be demon¬ 
strated to be “true” in any case of neurosis if one uses 
Freud’s assumptions. 

These assumptions are, however, questionable on many 
grounds. Equating all pleasure with sexual pleasure, while 
it made matters easier in some respects, created great dif¬ 
ficulties in others. The libido theory went through a great 
many vicissitudes; it led up a good many blind alleys. The 
worst of these was the fruitless attempt to make it a theory 
of adaptation that it was in no way designed to be. Though 
the theory was helpful in tracking down substitutive forms 
of pleasure, these substitutes were always formes frustes 
and in most instances could never in any way be used as 
substitutes for orgastic pleasure. Their existence could be 
used as evidence that normal avenues were obstructed, but 
the attempt to use them as true substitutes always ended 
in failure. The best that could be said for them was that 
they were attempts to gain pleasure. 

A second criticism of Freud’s assumptions in arriving at 
this theory is that it took sexual development out of the 
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total adaptational picture during growth—a period when 
the resources of the organism are in a constant state of 
flux and, hence, the total relationship to the natural and 
human environment is constantly changing. Freud’s ob¬ 
servations were very precise and accurate; it was in his 
synthesis of the meaning of these observations that he 
made some significant omissions. He omitted the total 
adaptation of the infant and child, and the environmental 
pressures that were operating on their limited resources. 
Thus, an oral libido fixation merely means dependency 
on the mother; anal libido means emphasis on bowel ac¬ 
tivities during disciplinary training and takes in not mere¬ 
ly an erogenous zone but the total adaptation of the child 
to discipline. 

To enter into any further criticism of the libido theory 
would lead us too far afield. The theory was a remark¬ 
able piece of synthesis and did high service to the develop¬ 
ment of our knowledge of man and of neurotic processes, 
but its valuable data must be put in a broader framework 
of adaptation as a whole. One cannot isolate sexual de¬ 
velopment from all other aspects of development, for the 
“sexual instinct” is a part of the total human being. 
Though sex is an instinct, it needs direction and educa¬ 
tion. And since we do not educate it but rather systemati¬ 
cally obstruct its functioning, it is almost impossible to 
make any deductions about its development without tak¬ 
ing into account the obstacles we place in its way. 

Hence, when we come to consider such things as sexual 
curiosity and what sets in motion the apparatus for arousal 
and preparation for sexual activity, we find the instinct 
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operating under a group of governing or conditioning fac¬ 
tors. How much the child learns is always a compromise 
between the drive and the inhibiting factors, between 
knowledge and imagination. Occasionally one discovers 
a female who is ignorant before marriage of anything per¬ 
taining to sexual activity, although this is exceedingly rare; 
I know of only one such case. But I have never seen any¬ 
thing resembling this total black-out in any males but 
homosexuals. Such a black-out can only be the result of 
early terrorization plus the shutting out of all stimuli per¬ 
taining to sex. 

The sexual synthesis of arousal and foreplay takes in 
various pleasure zones in which mouth, anus, skin, tactile 
sensations and many of these together enter into the prep¬ 
aration for sexual orgastic pleasure. In fact, the whole 
organism becomes an active participant. We cannot tell 
from the study of our society alone how this total adaptive 
apparatus is set in motion in other societies. Each culture 
has its own arousal patterns and emphases. In some cul¬ 
tures nose rubbing can have high arousal value and kissing 
none at all. In some cultures the breasts of the female have 
high erotic value; in others, the buttocks, etc. Our culture 
is a special case where concealment, ignorance and rigid 
restrictions all play a part in creating arousal patterns. It 
would be of the highest value to study sexual activity in 
those cultures that permit children free sexual activity 
with their age-peers. In the few instances in which I have 
heard of coital activities before the age of eight in males 
in our culture, the arousal was incomplete, although there 
was erection, and the coitus was accomplished without any 
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precise knowledge of the goal of orgasm. Similar experi¬ 
ences described by females under the age of eight showed 
mostly a preponderance of fear because their partners were 
cither adolescent or mature males. Out of twenty or thirty 
of these females studied in a clinic for delinquent children, 
I remember only two who were inducted into sexual ac¬ 
tivity without fear and who at eight were capable of full 
arousal and orgasm. By the age of eleven they were full¬ 
blown women with a high appreciation of masculine at¬ 
tributes and a complete orientation for arousal and orgastic 
pleasure. 

These data arc no basis for generalization. But the pre¬ 
sumptive evidence is that without cultural restrictions the 
female would be ready for complete arousal and orgastic 
potency much earlier than the male, who is dependent 
more on ejaculation for complete arousal. But there is no 
way to prove this. There is, though, one thing we know 
with certainty: psychosexual development is conditioned 
by the restrictions we practice. Hence, we do not know 
what “normal” psychosexual development is. There can 
be little doubt that during the course of social evolution 
the protection of the prepuberty female from the older 
males must have been a more pressing problem than the 
control of the sexual activities of the prepuberty male. We 
can also permit ourselves the speculation that the capacity 
of the female for earlier induction into orgastic pleasure 
and her capacity for repeated orgastic experience is far 
greater than the male’s and, when potent, can be main¬ 
tained longer in life than the male’s. The female’s early 
capacity for impregnation probably is the reason she was, 
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in the interests of social equilibrium, ultimately controlled 
more completely than the male. 

At all events, the control of both sexes during childhood 
exposes them to arousal patterns that are largely the prod¬ 
uct of accident and imagination. And the unfortunate part 
of this lies in the circumstance that the restrictions and 
punishments, actual or threatened, become incorporated 
into arousal and orgastic requirements. This is what makes 
for so much pathology in both males and females. In these 
restrictions there are also possibilities for deflecting the 
whole arousal and orgastic expectation to one of the same 
sex (homosexuality), of including the condition of punish¬ 
ment into the arousal pattern (sadism and masochism), of 
developing abortive arousal patterns (fetishism, exhibition¬ 
ism and voyeurism), and Anally of reducing capacity for 
completion of the sexual act (various forms of impotence). 

These deviations cannot be derived exclusively from the 
family constellations, for the family in our society includes 
all the other restraints that we have mentioned and the 
consequences of which we shall discuss in a latter chapter. 

Psychosexual development in our culture is highly vari¬ 
able and, therefore, exceedingly difficult to follow. There 
are, however, certain identiAable features: i) the biological 
equipment itself and its anatomical, physiological and hor¬ 
monal concomitants; 2) the influence of culmral direc¬ 
tives and restrictions incorporated into our way of life in 
the form of conventions; 3) the influence of the family 
constellation, attachment to parents and sibling rivalry; 
4) the education in social-role activities and social-role ex¬ 
pectations. 
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There are variations in all four. No two people are alike 
in sexual constitution, even though the variations do not 
run high. The influence of cultural directives and restraints 
is similar for all only as regards conventional goals like 
marriage, restrictions such as incest taboos and the general 
prohibition of sexual activity before marriage. Otherwise 
they are subject to variation depending on the character 
of the parents, their social status and education. The family 
constellation varies in its importance and emphasis. In 
some instances the sibling situation influences develop¬ 
ment more decisively than do parents. Education ia the 
social role is conducted on a highly conscious level and 
is a relatively unexplored field. Conventional behavior, 
including attitudes toward sex like voyeurism and curi¬ 
osity, seem to differ considerably between male and female. 
We do not know whether this is nature or nurture. For 
a long time in Western culture education in social roles 
and expectations was standardized. The feminist move¬ 
ment in the past hundred years has altered this to a con¬ 
siderable degree. And this in turn has altered the attitude 
of the male toward the female and also altered these fac¬ 
tors in the growing child. 

Social-role education and expectations have been dis¬ 
cussed generally under different headings in psychiatric 
literature: under that of identification with the parent of 
the same sex, and under that of ideal formation. These 
two are for the greater part unconscious mechanisms. 
Social-role education and expectations, however, include 
more than identification and ideals. They are a part of 
the deliberate teachings instilled by parents in their chil- 
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dren about their behavior and their life goals. These arc 
not determined by parents alone but by the culture. There 
are certain social stereotypes that go with both masculine 
and feminine goals. There has been a good deal of alter¬ 
ation in both male and female goals in the past century. 
The factor of social-role expectation can be a considerable 
source of difficulty, particularly when social opportunities 
to be “male” are either wanting or are contracting. This 
social factor has nothing to do with identification and 
ideal formation. These must be implemented in real life 
to preserve self-esteem. No one can think highly of him¬ 
self if he fails in the way in which his ideal is calibrated 
to role expectations and to its realization in real life. 

Psychosexual development, particularly in the male, is 
characterized by the fact that personal-development op¬ 
portunities and role expectations are not geared to one an¬ 
other. There are too many obstacles in development to 
equip the male to fulfill conventional role expectations. 
In this sense the female fares somewhat better because her 
role expectations are lower. That is to say, it is more dif¬ 
ficult for the male to emerge as an adult with the full 
capacity to meet role expectations than it is for the female. 

Psychosexual development in Western culture is, there¬ 
fore, highly variable, and until recently the male alone 
has had an opportunity to discover in adolescence how ef¬ 
fective this equipment is. The female, up to fifty years 
ago, waited until marriage to discover what her equip¬ 
ment was. According to Kinsey, however, fifty per cent 
have opportunity nowadays for premarital exploration of 
their sexual potentialities. An important fact to remem- 
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bcr about psychosexual development is that the aspect 
injured or affected most is the pleasure and not the pro¬ 
creative function. Somehow, most people muddle through 
to the procreative goal. 

How Sex Morality Arose 

Custom is adaptive. It purports to serve some end of 
the community that will aid in the comfort of its con¬ 
stituents and their survival as a social unit. In short, we 
are obliged to assume purpose in custom, even if after a 
while this purpose is either lost sight of or forgotten. 

This is not the common-sense point of view. Common 
sense, though a practical implement, is a poor investiga¬ 
tive tool because it is often based only on what we are 
told. For example, if any high-school student were asked 
how the Hebrews got their customs he might say that 
Moses wrote them down after getting them from God. In 
terms of common sense, that is a good explanation. It has 
the merit of conciseness, and for practical purposes it suf¬ 
fices because it also carries authority. 

From the point of view of the science of custom, how¬ 
ever, such an explanation does not suffice because each 
society has had its Moses. If, then, all societies got their 
inspiration from the same divine source, there is no con¬ 
sistency in the directives handed down by this source from 
which all custom derives its authority. This is not an adap¬ 
tive theory of custom; it is an arbitrary one. 

Some people believe our sex mores derive from the Mid¬ 
dle East, where, long ago, ten old men sat down and wrote 
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out an arbitrary system of customs that has been followed 
ever since, no one knows why. It is, of course, very 
convenient to believe that some particularly wise person 
handed down all these customs and regulations. Such an 
idea is most likely to occur in societies where parental, 
particularly paternal, authority is dominant. Where fathers 
are important and where they have either skill or property 
on which sons depend, their power, wisdom and authority 
become greatly enhanced. In a society with a long history 
handed down by word of mouth it often happens that one 
particular individual is given credit for inventing all the 
customs that are the accumulation of centuries of col¬ 
lective experimentation. These figures, like Hammurabi, 
Moses, Confucius and Manu, arc more likely to be codi¬ 
fiers and organizers of custom than its inventors. 

The adaptive theory holds that custom is arrived at by 
trial and error and is preserved because it is useful. A 
group that sets about to plan a set of customs deliberately 
may have a very good idea of the immediate end to be 
served, but it cannot tell how these patterns will finally 
work out. 

There are at least three ways in which we can envisage 
the origins of custom. One is the form custom took when 
a deliberative body conceived and wrote the Declaration 
of Independence and, later, the Constitution. Here a plan 
of living was conceived, codified and made binding by 
sanctions. A second method is that illustrated by the con¬ 
ception and establishment of the assembly line. This, of 
course, is not custom per se; it is a labor-saving or efficiency 
plan. But as the assembly line spread to industries other 
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than automobile manufacture, it began to revolutionize 
our entire social and cultural life, as does a new custom. 
A third form is found in those forces that created what we 
identified as “the feminist movement.” As we have seen, 
this was a radical, century-long (and not yet complete) 
alteration in the status of women, which we now accept 
although it ran counter to the then established custom. 

Therefore, when we ask how our contemporary sex 
mores arose, we make the general assumption that they 
arc a part of social change and experimentation over a 
period of many millennia. 

What docs this knowledge mean from the point of view 
of social evolution? With minor variations sex morality 
has become a plateau extending back many thousands of 
years. This has definite meaning. It indicates that sex 
morality is working effectively and fulfilling the adaptive 
function of custom. That is, it regulates the lives of peo¬ 
ple in such a way that they can live harmoniously and co¬ 
operatively with one another, and it can be inculcated into 
the young without too much trouble. To which one could 
say, “How effective is sex morality when breaches occur 
all along the line at all ages and in every detail ?” But all 
customs are violated; sex mores are no exception. More¬ 
over, a custom must be judged effective if it is observed 
by seventy-five per cent of the people involved. Further¬ 
more, sexual customs generally have enjoyed an extraordi¬ 
nary stability, while many other customs have had their 
day and disappeared. This is additional evidence of the 
effectiveness of sex customs in our culture—^that they have 
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survived innumerable social changes that took place all 
around them. 

To be more specific than this would be difficult. We 
cannot, for instance, study sex mores in a comparative way 
by cataloguing the sex customs of primitive peoples. Since 
we find no uniformity there and no evidence of an orderly 
succession of methods, we must conclude that each culture 
solved this problem in accordance with whatever crises in 
adaptation it happened to encounter. 

But let us again examine one other culture to test our 
ability to trace the functional necessity of a certain bizarre 
kind of sex morality. The Marquesans, for example, prac¬ 
tice a form of marriage called polyandry, which means 
that each woman has two, three or more husbands. Any 
person living in a monogamous society would find this 
arrangement difficult to understand. He would assume 
that the men would be jealous of one another and quarrel 
all the time. Yet that is not the case. The men take turns 
with the wife, and nobody in the society suffers from 
sexual deprivation. 

How did this custom arise.? In the Marquesan society 
there are just not enough women to go around; there are 
about two and a half men to each woman. Polyandry is, 
therefore, the only solution to the problem. We could stop 
right here because this answers the question. However, 
since in the natural state of affairs two and a half men to 
one woman is a most unusual distribution of the sexes, we 
can accept this explanation only if we have no other. 

But there are several other features of the culture that 
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wc must consider. There is a scarcity of food due to an 
absence of horticulture. Marquesans live off animals, chief¬ 
ly fish, and breadfruit, their staple, which grows plenti¬ 
fully when there is rain. But there isn’t always rain. In 
fact, drought and famine are constant threats. In an effort 
to circumvent this they have perfected methods for storing 
food, but these do not suffice. During famines very many 
starve. They practice cannibalism and this is apparently 
a kind of adaptation. They do not eat one another, but 
they make nocturnal raids on neighboring tribes and suf¬ 
fer reprisals. Young children or babies are easy prey if 
they are in any way exposed to marauders. They eat war 
prisoners also. 

We do know that other peoples either abandon the aged 
or practice infanticide when there is a scarcity of food. The 
Marquesans deny that they kill their female infants and 
we can well believe them. They do not need to kill them. 
All they have to do is expose them to night raiders and 
they vanish. This practice if carried out with any con¬ 
sistency will soon make a difference in the ratio between 
the male and female populations. 

Why pick on females? Why not just any child? In 
situations where food is scarce the female is always the 
scapegoat, and for a very good reason. Nothing would 
be gained by killing off the males, because one male can 
fertilize a hundred women, whereas a female can have 
only one child once every sixteen to eighteen months at 
most, if her fertility is high. Besides, in most cultures the 
males are the hunters and food providers, and where food 
is scarce the female is regarded as merely one more mouth 
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to feed. Killing the female infant is, then, a way of limit¬ 
ing population. And in a culture where there is not 
enough food to go around this is a vital issue. 

The result of this “policy,” which is dedicated to the 
end of keeping the society going, is the higher ratio of 
males in the population. And polyandry is simply a form 
of distributing among the men the opportunity for sexual 
mating and giving them a chance for offspring, for they 
have a way of accounting for who sires which child. 

This sex custom is not, we see, a capricious or arbitrary 
directive from some authoritative figure, but is the result 
of an effort to adapt to a very unfriendly environment. It 
probably came about by trial and error, or it may have been 
initiated in one group and passed on. Once established, 
however, it would be easy to perpetuate. 

Several other features of Marquesan sex custom arc of 
high interest and importance. The child is permitted sex¬ 
ual activity as soon as he is able to take an interest in it. 
The genitals of children of both sexes are stimulated by 
adults to keep them quiet. With the exception of incest 
taboos, there are no prohibitions against sexual activity. 
Under these conditions the child learns about sensual 
arousal at a much earlier age than in most other cultures 
and is able to understand and consummate the sexual act 
without guilt and with the most complete social approval 
possible. Just as the adults share the females, so the young 
boys learn to do the same. The male and female learn sex¬ 
ual activity without obstructing the course of normal 
psychosexual development by fear and guilt. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is no surprise to learn that there are no 

H 
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potency disturbances in this culture. No matter what the 
natives say about the subject, the best way to find out about 
it is to examine both their folk tales or town gossip and 
ascertain whether anyone is taking away anyone’s sexual 
virility by magical means. That is a positive way of find¬ 
ing out whether the people in this community entertain 
ideas of this sort. There is nothing of the kind in either 
their folklore or gossip. And this is no surprise, for where 
psychosexual development is not accompanied by fear and 
guilt the likelihood of disturbances of potency is very 
small. 

How docs this pattern work out? Like every other one, 
it has its price tag. It arouses occasional but disruptive 
jealousies among the men when they get drunk. It costs 
the community two thirds of its females, and there is evi¬ 
dence of considerable guilt regarding infanticide. The 
merit of the system is that it has seemed to be one way of 
increasing the group’s chances for survival. It is not the 
only method that could have been worked out, but once 
started it is hard to break. 

How has this system stood up against hardship? We 
know of only one vicissitude. When the French took over 
the islands the population began to decrease. At present 
there is only a handful of people left and the old culture is 
but vaguely remembered by the eldest survivors. This 
docs not speak highly for its ability to stand up under 
hardship. In effect, the Marquesans committed “race sui¬ 
cide.” There was, therefore, some fatal weakness in this 
culture, which we need not examine here. 

Here we sec demonstrated in a most remarkable way 
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one function of the family: The distribution of sexual 
opportunity. There are three husbands to one wife be¬ 
cause there is a shortage of women. Let us try this idea 
on other styles of patterning: two wives for one man be¬ 
cause there is a shortage of men owing to constant war¬ 
fare, or the even distribution of one woman to one man. 
This still makes sense if our goal is the distribution of 
sexual opportunity. 

But here is a form of distribution that does not make 
sense: in the same culture, one man has thirty wives, many 
have two, many have one, and many men are without 
spouses. The sex mores permit diis arrangement; it is not 
illegal. But who gets the mo.st wives is determined by who 
has the greatest wealth, and the poorest have no spouse. 
This uneven distribution of sexual opportunity seems a 
violation of the adaptive role of custom, a perversion of the 
monogamous pattern by economic power and status, and 
represents a collapse of the policy of even distribution of 
sexual opportunity. It has happened in many societies and 
is an illustration of how extravagant male dominance and 
social dominance through economic power can make in¬ 
roads into established custom. 

Why does one have to have families .i* Is it not the 
natural state of affairs.^ Not necessarily. Only one part of 
the family is natural: the relation of mother to child. This 
is predicated on the helplessness of the child, whose 
chances of survival without persistent care for a long time 
are practically zero. The mother is the most “natural” 
object for the function because in the course of organic 
evolution she has developed a food supply for the infant. 
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Was the attachment of the male to this pair to insure the 
protection of both mother and child ? That is one of many 
likely possibilities. What we see so far are at least two 
factors: the distribution of sexual opportunity and care of 
the young. 

In order to point up the issue of sexual opportunity let 
us go back to a situation we can call precultural. Our rea¬ 
son for doing so is that the moment we see a stabilized, 
perpetuated family pattern with systematized care of the 
young, we have a culture. And culture means organized 
or patterned human relations. What we want, therefore, 
is an example of a precultural state. 

We can find examples of this kind among mammals 
who live in herds. A herd is not a society. Its individuals 
may act in concert, but this does not mean organization. 
Only prescribed and patterned behavior among individ¬ 
uals defines a culture. The observations recorded recently 
in a motion picture describing the herd life of sea lions are 
an excellent case in point. With sea lions there is no regu¬ 
lation of sexual opportunity. The strongest males pre¬ 
empt hordes of females and guard them. The other 
younger or weaker males slink about on the outskirts of 
the herd. In due course, there is a fight between two or 
more males. The elder one takes a beating and slinks 
away. The victorious one fights a while longer with other 
competitors and then is left alone with his brood of fe¬ 
males. Sexual opportunity here is decided by brawn. 

This method apparently is quite adequate for the sur¬ 
vival of the species. But it is not a culture. Culture means 
;more than mere maintenance or survival of the species. 
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A phenomenon of arrested culture as demonstrated by the 
sea lions has never been known in any human society. 
Change, however slow, is the essence of culture. 

There are some who believe that such a loose organiza¬ 
tion as that which prevails among sea-lion herds was once 
the status of man. Darwin had this idea and Freud sub¬ 
scribed to it, although he called it a scientific myth. It was 
Freud’s belief that in this state of disorganization, called 
the Cyclopean horde, the father figure was established who 
pre-empted the women, and that one day the sons banded 
together, killed the primal father, devoured him and were 
overtaken with remorse. This, he claimed, was the original 
primal sin, the beginning of human culture. He further 
saw in the totemic feasts and in the Eucharist the per¬ 
sistence in human memory of both the primeval crime and 
its expiation, and accounted in this way for periodic spells 
of guilt in man and the eternal quest for atonement. This 
quest, Freud believed, is what gave Christianity its great 
power over man: it contained, in the life and death of 
Christ, a re-enactment of primal parricide and atonement. 

This is a very seductive theory and a way of putting 
together a great many facts on the basis of an hypothesis 
the assumptions of which are difficult to accept. In the 
first place, it is difficult to conceive of a Cyclopean horde. 
Further, one is forced to concede that culture sprang into 
existence on the basis of a single event. There is no evi¬ 
dence that the sea lion who successfully fights off the old 
sire and takes over his females suffers very much guilt 
over his deed. He is rather busy with the females. If he 
has guilt, how is it transmitted from that time on, through 
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countless generations ? By an unconscious sense of social 
guilt? And how are such waves of guilt generated in 
humanity? Guilt is not an inborn emotion like fear or 
rage. It is a cultivated emotion. We cannot, therefore, 
assume its existence in a precultural state and its perpetua¬ 
tion as a part of man’s inherited equipment. It is a strange 
coincidence that periods of guilt in humanity were once 
associated with times of great suffering. Probably it is the 
other way around. Periods of suffering always give rise to 
the necessity to explain the suffering, and where there are 
established customs and religion the suffering is explained 
as punishment. This view is very different from Freud’s 
assumption that man is overtaken periodically by a pro¬ 
found sense of guilt for no reason at all. Such a conception 
leaves out of consideration the actual life situation in which 
the guilt is generated, and it exonerates those actual 
sources of suffering which arc explained on the basis of 
punishment. 

Freud’s is a mystical interpretation of the origin of hu¬ 
man culture, and this writer cannot subscribe to it. There 
are too many loopholes in it. But this need not deter us 
from imagining small groups of very primitive human 
beings solving problems of survival and sex gratification 
in disorganized and haphazard ways. Once organic evolu¬ 
tion reached the stage where the incompleteness and help¬ 
lessness of the human infant was as it is today, some form 
of insured protection for the young—for a longer period 
than is necessary for any other mammal—became impera¬ 
tive. Insured protection became a necessity because with¬ 
out it the species could not survive. If Bertrand Russell is 
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right in saying that “man is the product of causes that had 
no prevision of the ends they were achieving,” then those 
forces within man that directed organic evolution into the 
development of higher intelligence, and hence a slower 
and longer immaturity as well, are precisely the forces that 
made some form of social life imperative for survival. This 
fact is probably the pivot of society and its raison d’etre. 
Second comes the problem of the distribution of sexual 
opportimity. The institution of marriage takes care of 
both. 

In support of this thesis we can point to the almost self- 
evident fact that, though there may be variations in form, 
composition, relations and the like, there is no culture 
known in which there is not some kind of family. And 
once we have a family of any kind we know that the prob¬ 
lems of care of the young and sexual opportunity have 
been dealt with. We give the problem of sexual oppor¬ 
tunity precedence over the problem of paternity because 
the concept of paternity is certainly not self-evident. It 
takes quite a bit of sophistication and, it might be added, 
prolonged sexual contact with the female to draw the in¬ 
ference that coitus has something to do with impregna¬ 
tion. There undoubtedly were many other explanations 
for this strange event before some primitive geniuis hit on 
the idea that the two were related. However, persistent 
care of the young by the male could easily have taken place 
before the idea of paternity had anything to do with it. 
The need for proximity to the female would be enough to 
assure the male’s persistent presence. 

The institutionalization of the family also prevented the 
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possibility of the pre-emption of the females by the strong¬ 
est males by establishing the concept of legitimatized sex¬ 
ual union—marriage. The family is, then, a democratic 
institution in that it tends to distribute sex opportunity 
evenly. Why is this necessary.? Here we must invoke trial 
and error. The pre-emption of the females by the strong¬ 
est males could not insure persistent co-operation among 
the constituents. Yet this probably was recognized as a 
must in the course of social evolution. Again by trial and 
error, it would seem that co-operation among males or 
families enhanced the group’s chances of survival and in¬ 
creased its mobility. Mobility by a solitary individual is 
not very effective. Mobility by larger groups makes it 
possible to try a new environment for purposes of food and 
shelter. 

Co-operation must, therefore, be considered the next 
most important factor in the necessity for social integra¬ 
tion. A corollary idea to this is that co-operation is in¬ 
sured by kinship. All kinship systems involve the idea of 
obligatory co-operation. Nor is the idea of paternity neces¬ 
sary for very elaborate kinship systems. Kinship is still 
defined by maternal descent in many primitive societies. 
As someone has observed, “Maternity is a certainty; pa¬ 
ternity inferential.” 

We now come to a difficult problem that involves both 
social patterning and sex morality. If we grant all the fac¬ 
tors mentioned so far, we still have the problems of irre¬ 
sponsible procreation and what to do about women inside 
the family. 

Let us consider the last point first. Whatever the regu- 
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lations instituted, they would have to be binding on all 
members of the family in-group. By and large, regula¬ 
tions of this kind exist in every known society. They ap¬ 
ply to sexual relations between mother-son, father-daugh¬ 
ter, brother-sister and to uncles, aunts, cousins and in-laws. 
We must, however, reject the idea of an inherent dread of 
incest, which has been assumed by many authors. There 
is no evidence for such an assumption. Quite the con¬ 
trary. The women in the immediate family become the 
first objects of sexual interest, and this interest is most 
likely to persist and grow. But every society has learned 
that the practice of incest seriously endangers the stability 
of that society. Almost universally incest is prohibited by 
force, the most effective force, oi course, being fear. This 
is what the incest taboo means—^force applied in the form 
of fear to condition the child and curb the adult. In spite 
of occasional breaches, incest taboos are the most con¬ 
sistently observed of all sex customs. 

The question of irresponsible procreation occupies an 
unsettled position in any sex morality. It is not only con¬ 
tingent on the knowledge of the relation of sexual inter¬ 
course to procreation, but is tied up with all the issues 
bearing on the establishment of social maturity. These 
include the ability to take care of oneself, to participate 
fully in social and economic life and to be responsible for 
wife and offspring. 

There is no uniformity in primitive societies in the 
treatment of illicit offspring. Some are tolerant of the 
problem. Some condemn it. There can be no doubt, 
though, that all other regulations converge on this one, for 
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there is no single feature of sex morality that could, if 
breached on a large scale, disorganize society more easily. 
That is precisely the reason why sex morality is weighted 
almost everywhere to the advantage of the male and the 
disadvantage of the female, whose violation of it may pro¬ 
duce illicit offspring. Even more clearly than before we 
can see that this is the origin of the concept of the “pure” 
female and reason for the insistence that she carry the 
responsibility for the maintenance of sex morality—a 
heavy load in any society. 




The Price 
of Sex Morality 

IN A PREVIOUS chapter we described 
certain purposes served by sexual customs. These purposes 
may or may not be known to the members of the society. 
But there are some things members of any society always 
know—the behavior they have been taught. For example, 
the learned objectives that motivated parents in 1890 were 
to keep children ignorant of sex activity and to ignore sex 
entirely unless the child did something sexually provoca¬ 
tive, such as self-stimulation or activity with one of the 
same or the opposite sex. 

Self-stimulation by the child is popularly considered a 
habit that, once formed, is difficult to break and likely to 
lead to impairment of the child’s development. Some peo¬ 
ple even voice the erroneous idea that masturbation can 
retard the child mentally or drive him to insanity. Alarm 
over discovery of the child’s masturbatory practices often 
leads the parent to enter on a policy of discouragement or 
even threats to injure the pleasure organ itself. Such an 
attitude can only have the effect of inspiring terror in the 
child. 
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These convictions were not nineteenth-century exag¬ 
gerations. Belief in the harmful eflFects of masturbation is 
as old as civilization itself. There is only one direct sexual 
reference in the Bible pertaining to coitus interruptus—or 
withdrawal—as a contraceptive measure; there is nothing 
about masturbation. This is an injunction against spilling 
seed on the ground. Withdrawal is known as the “crime 
of Onan.” Masturbation was also condemned in the tra¬ 
ditional, ancient law of the Hebrews, and it has continued 
to be condemned until very recently. 

The earliest reference to masturbation in recorded his¬ 
tory is to be found in the “Book of the Dead,” the ritual 
and dogma associated with the cult of Osiris. This docu¬ 
ment dates back to about 2700 b.c., and its content even 
then was considered very old. In it, masturbation occurs 
in an interesting context. It is one of the forty-two sins 
denied by the chanting priests on behalf of the soul of the 
dead as the soul is weighed in the scales to test its fitness to 
enter the Halls of Osiris. “I have not given false measure; 
I have not committed sodomy; I have not masturbated,” 
etc. The list is probably a good indication of the areas in 
which the children of Horus constantly erred. The ap¬ 
pearance of masturbation in this context indicates that it 
was a condemned activity and the punishment for it severe. 

The condemnation of masturbation was a fixed appur¬ 
tenance of sex custom in Western culture from ancient 
until very recent times. There have been occasional world¬ 
wide scares about the evils of masturbation, particularly in 
the seventeenth and eighteen centuries, and a vast litera¬ 
ture has grown up about it. When science became fashion- 
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them with some tlireat of injury. So ran the reasoning and 
the practice. Once such a practice is set in motion it can 
be handed down through the generations, without inter¬ 
ruption, for thousands of years, provided that the objective 
of concealing and forbidding the activity is retained. The 
purpose is to instill fear in the child no matter how. When 
the idea has been implanted in the child’s mind that sex is 
a forbidden activity, there will be a fear reaction each time 
the temptation arises, and if the activity is consummated 
the fear will take the form of guilt. Once guilt is estab¬ 
lished, punishment must follow. Each culture that con¬ 
trols sexual activity in children by terrorization has its own 
explanation for this guilt. It is quite immaterial whether 
it is expressed in the form of a post-mortem punishment, 
or as a mortal sin with the same punishment, or as a fear 
of illness. All mean the same thing. 

The remarkable feature about this policy of terrorization 
is that, although it persists, it also fails. Man’s preoccupa¬ 
tion with masturbation and the universal worry about it 
are indications of the failure of the policy. Masturbation 
has gone on just the same and for a very good reason. Self- 
stimulation has made it possible to carry out other ends of 
sex morality more effectively: to prevent children and 
adolescents from engaging in sexual activity with one an¬ 
other and to maintain a compromise between the urgency 
of the needs of puberty and the socially permissible form 
of sex in marriage. In other words, the policy of terroriza¬ 
tion overshot its mark. It only added an unnecessary guilt 
to an activity which, in fact, was aiding other objectives of 
sex morality. 
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Those who have had experience with adolescents oc¬ 
cupied with problems and fears connected with self-stimu¬ 
lation have made an interesting discovery. As long as a 
boy feels guilty and fears harmful results from masturba¬ 
tion, he engages in it more frequently. Once he is assured 
that it will not hurt him and he really believes that it will 
not, the activity either stops or goes on moderately and less 
compulsively. The idea behind the compulsion is a very 
simple one: “I may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
If I shall be punished anyhow, I might as well have as 
much fun as I can.” Once the fear is removed, the neces¬ 
sity to pack all pleasure in before the crack of doom also 
vanishes. 

In short, the practice of prohibition comes first, the ex¬ 
planation later. Moreover, there are other ways of imple¬ 
menting sex morality invented and conceived by those 
who live under such restrictions. The whole history of 
prohibiting sexual activity in childhood is revealed in the 
form of parables or other works of fantasy. The story in 
Genesis of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise 
is a monument to this ethic. Here punishment follows 
sexual activity. If, then, we begin to apply logic and reason 
to the practice of forbidding sexual activity to children, 
we come up with a doctrine such as that of Primal Sin as 
an explanation or justification. The parables merely up¬ 
hold the existing practice and give them the support of 
higher authority. They are indications of how ancient is 
the practice of terrorizing children, and how necessary 
man has found it to control juvenile sex activity, lest it get 
out of hand. The implementation of sex custom in chil- 
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drcn was, wc now fully understand, vested in terrorization, 
ignorance and in reward for compliance: the love and 
continued protection by the parent and the deity. 

How much more do we need to know about the factors 
that arc thus introduced into the life of a childThere are 
more than a few. Among them, shame is prominent. 
That this is an induced and not an inborn feeling can be 
seen from the behavior of unclad peoples. Concealment 
of the genitalia, when otherwise nude, is an indication of 
the operation of sexual control. The donning of the loin¬ 
cloth is the symbol of maturity in many cultures. And 
concealment is part of the effort to diminish sexual ten¬ 
sion. But it does not always have this effect. 

In our culture, shame in relation to sex organs is a very 
complex phenomenon; it is established by many subtle 
interactions between parents and children. The child notes 
the casualness with which the mother treats its genitals 
while fearing to expose her own. Mothers of an older 
generation say they arc ashamed to expose themselves to 
children. There is, of course, an element of guilt in this 
attitude, for they arc perpetrating on the child the same 
ruse that was practiced on them. “This is a pleasure or¬ 
gan,” they say in effect, “and I am trying to hide it from 
you because you may not know about this yet. Wait until 
you grow up, as I did.” 

Other associations are formed, too. The activity of 
bowel movement, for instance, is associated with privacy 
and shame when the parent is observed. This concealment 
is of another order, but it is brought into association with 
the sex organs because of the anatomical proximity of the 
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two zones. The association between sex and “dirty” is 
made and stays fixed. “Nice” is the word used by parents 
to describe well-behaved children of whose ignorance and 
lack of sexual curiosity and orgastic activity they are as¬ 
sured. The assumption of a lack of orgastic interest in 
children before puberty has always been a great assurance 
to parents that the youngsters will develop “good” charac¬ 
ters. O tempora, O mores! Today there are parents who are 
alarmed when they discover that their adolescent boy is 
not masturbating! Several parents who have consulted me 
about such adolescents are quite concerned that the young 
person’s sexual development is not proceeding normally. 

Next come the inferences a child draws concerning the 
nature of the activity about which he may be ignorant. By 
the tlirect or implied prohibitions of contact with the op¬ 
posite sex and the chance witnessing of parental coitus, or 
menstrual blood or stained sheets, the child forms the idea 
that coitus is a violent and brutal activity. A little boy may 
decide that it is something he must never do, and may 
interpret the female genital as evidence that the penis can 
be lost or amputated. And the little girl may see the male 
organ as a threat, a dangerous weapon that will mutilate 
her and in addition will bring down on her all forms of 
social disgrace. 

There are a great many variations in the ways in which 
these ideas are conveyed, depending on the intelligence 
and character of the parents and the nature of the child. 
The manner in which they are conveyed to the child also 
bears on their effect. However, the objective of forbidding 
the child sexual activity would in itself have its effect. The 
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combination of ignorance, fear, shame, the connotation of 
“dirty,” of disapproval, violence and fear of injury—which 
are merely implements of discouragement—all conspire 
to produce an extremely harmful effect on the growing 
child. The naive theory behind this procedure is that the 
“sexual instinct” can be frightened away and kept from 
putting in an appearance again until puberty. Not until 
the twentieth century was it known that this kind of so¬ 
cial training is disastrous to the preparation of the child 
for the sexual role he or she must play as an adult. Neither 
was it known what a decisive role these very factors and 
all others pertaining to discipline have on the formation 
of human character. Nor was it recognized that the sexual 
drive in man is not an instinct in the sense that it is in 
lower animals. It is a drive that is influenced by intel¬ 
ligence, discrimination, choice and know-how. To estab¬ 
lish a foreknowledge of sexual behavior requires guidance 
and experience. It cannot be initiated at puberty; then it 
is too late, for the pattern of sexual behavior is already 
established by the experiences, good or ill, the child has 
had. And they can no longer be undone. The lack of 
guidance, knowledge and experience, and the terror and 
shame already infused—all these have done their damag¬ 
ing work on the conditioning of the psychosexual ap¬ 
paratus. And a confused and distorted ideational and 
emotional equipment enters then into the service of mating 
after puberty. 

By pointing out the effects on the human mind of this 
kind of training, Freud made man aware of a new kind 
of responsibility. But Freud’s work was more than a 
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critique of the crude means used to achieve one of th( 
ends of sex morality; it gradually led to the examinatioi 
of the ends themselves. 

What Freud demonstrated was that the goals of SC3 
morality were achieved at the cost of distorting or incapaci 
tating the whole apparatus for sexual pleasure, althougl 
not necessarily for reproduction. In other words, the dam 
age was done chiefly to the pleasure function of sexua 
activity. The distortions and incapacities that resulted am 
plified in human society the social problems of neurosi: 
and perversion. Whereas neurosis can be considered < 
private problem that interferes with comfort, cffectivenesi 
and happiness, the problem of perversion is social in th< 
sense that the reproductive end of sexual activity is side 
tracked. 

Here we enter into a controversial issue. As we hav< 
noted in our review of the Kinsey reports, sexual perver 
sion, meaning homosexuality in particular, is considerec 
by many to be a form of biological variant. This mean: 
simply that some people arc born homosexual, with ar 
inborn tendency to feel sexual attraction to objects of th< 
same sex. There has never been any evidence of persisten 
homosexual choice in lower animals, notwithstanding 
transient phenomena that resemble it. Homosexuality a: 
an enduring predilection is a distinctively human phenom 
cnon. Homosexuality as a persistent trend in any form ol 
life would gready interfere with survival of the species 
Before one leaps to the conclusion that homosexuality i 
inborn it might be well to examine the frequency wid 
which it occurs rcladvc to the restriedons placed on hetero 
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sexual opportunity or on psychosexual development. It is 
true that in mankind there is a very small percentage of 
true inverts whose embryonic development is faulty. As a 
consequence of the distortions in psychosexual develop¬ 
ment, the frequency of true inversion is quite low as 
compared to the relatively high incidence of socially ac¬ 
quired homosexuality. 

The values and fears that are a part of childhood train¬ 
ing in sex must be placed in the context of the total rela¬ 
tionship of the child to his parents if we are to understand 
their ultimate effectiveness. We must take into account 
the helplessness of the child to fend for himself, and the 
enormous power of the parent to withhold gratification, 
love, protection and support, all of which arc essential to 
the child’s survival and welfare. It is this situation that 
compels the child’s compliance with parental injunctions 
and gives to parents’ threats their extreme power to deter. 
The child is also generally ignorant of the fact that if he 
should be defiant there is not much die parent can do 
about it. Few children give themselves the chance to ex¬ 
periment with this possibility. The only ones who do are 
those who have already learned from experience that in 
disobeying the parent they have nothing to lose, because 
they get no rewards for obedience anyhow. This is the 
case with the neglected child. In most instances the con¬ 
tinued satisfactions received from the parent have led to 
the idealization of the parent as a continuous source of 
pleasure and security. Under these conditions disobedience 
is a serious hazard on which few children will venture. In 
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several instances known to me, parents frightened by the 
persistent masturbation of female children have, on the 
advice of misguided physicians, actually had the clitoris 
amputated, which resulted in a permanent sexual impair¬ 
ment of the child. 

It is the otherwise good relationship with the parent 
that is, then, the fulcrum on which the lever of discipline 
rests. But the sexual drive cannot be extinguished, and 
the result for the child is the unpleasant choice between 
compliance with a resultant absence of pleasure or satis¬ 
faction with attendant guilt. This condition is what is 
commonly known as a conflict situation. From innumer¬ 
able, and less important, situations the child has learned 
that the parent punishes or scolds and frequently demands 
some form of expiatory behavior. In the area of sexual 
transgressions, which the child eventually learns to carry 
on in secret, the fear can become exaggerated to enormous 
proportions. If he is not directly punished by the parent, 
the child can easily relate the fears of punishment to some 
higher authority and expect that severe expiation may be 
exacted at some future time. 

Freud, early in his work, discovered still one more fac¬ 
tor that is injected into this distorted preparation for adult 
sexual activity: the child’s sexual interest in the parent of 
the opposite sex. The common predilection of parents for 
children of the opposite sex is well known. Such favoritism 
is commonly associated with affectionate activities on the 
part of the parent and probably reaches the child on a low 
level of awareness. Subsequently, these affectionate activ¬ 
ities may acquire vague sexual overtones in the mind of 
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the child. In some instances this happens in full con¬ 
sciousness. One patient recalled his angry attitude toward 
his mother: “How stupid she is not to recognize how far 
superior I am to my father and brothers!” In this particu¬ 
lar case, the rage became a persistent sullenness and ended 
in complete indifference. By puberty his sexual interests 
were directed to boys, and continued until by treatment I 
was able to direct him back to his original interest, the 
female. For him it was a twenty-year detour into homo¬ 
sexual activity. 

Usually the jealousy and rage of the little boy are di¬ 
rected against his father, a rage that must be abandoned 
or impounded, because the little boy needs his father. This 
is the constellation called the “Oedipus complex,” named 
after the old Greek myth in which the young prince 
Oedipus, by a series of strange mishaps, kills his father and 
marries his mother Jokasta. A corresponding constella¬ 
tion is formed by the little girl about her father. 

There is little doubt about the existence of this constel¬ 
lation in both sexes. It is part of the emotional interac¬ 
tions between parents and children, an indication of a high 
degree of emotional attachment of the child to the parent. 
It is accompanied by an endless series of restrictions on the 
sexual activity of the child. That is to say, the complex is 
an end product, an effect, rather than a cause. Could it be 
formed if the child had sexual outlets elsewhere? Yes, but 
it would be much less tenacious and of only transient dura¬ 
tion. Its persistence indicates a general retardation, con¬ 
centration on the mother for the satisfaction of all needs, 
including sexual ones, and a symptom of persistent in¬ 
fantilism. 
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Is there an Oedipus complex in cultures where children 
are permitted complete freedom of sexual activity, with 
complete social approval ? This depends on what the fam¬ 
ily organization of the culture happens to be. In Mar- 
quesan folklore I found no evidence of the Oedipus com¬ 
plex of Western culture. This is not surprising. The 
mother in the Marquesan culture is occupied chiefly as a 
courtesan to two or three husbands, and the maternal role 
is largely taken over by the secondary husbands. There is 
no opportunity for the development of feelings toward the 
mother such as we are used to; the closeness, intimacy and 
dependency are lacking. In Marquesan folklore there is 
great fear of the wicked woman who seeks to exploit the 
little boy sexually on pain of eating him up if he should 
fail. This is in every sense the equivalent of an Oedipus 
story; it is a family-constellation story, but its content is 
quite different from the Oedipus myth. On the other 
hand, father-daughter incest myths are common, but pun¬ 
ishments for these transgressions are not severe. The op¬ 
portunities for father-daughter attachments in this culture 
arc greater than those for mother and son. The tales of 
the wicked woman arc, therefore, very significant. They 
indicate hatred and great fear of the woman to whom the 
male feels inferior and in sexual bondage. These tales, 
with roles reversed, are very like the rape fantasies of little 
girls in our culture. 

The sexual freedom in Marquesan culture educates only 
in sensuality; the tender and affectionate side of a rela¬ 
tionship, so prominent in our culture, is lacking. Tender¬ 
ness and affection arc much more useful to a culture than 
mere sensuality. They make a much more cohesive form 
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of social glue, to use a crude analogy. Sensuality is dis¬ 
tracting and intoxicating; tenderness is constructive and is 
more concerned with welfare. We must remember that 
Marquesan society fell apart very easily on a not-too-vio- 
lent impact with adversity. Western culture with its 
Oedipus complex promises to have permanent tenure— 
unless we decide on mutual suicide. The Marquesans 
without an Oedipus complex have vanished. 

No less difKcult than the position of the child reared un¬ 
der a code of conflicting sex mores is that of the parents 
attempting to perpetuate a morality while social upheavals 
are changing the parents’ roles as authorities. The case in 
point is the decline of parental authority. Parents in the 
twentieth century began to suffer from what might be 
called a kind of technological unemployment. There is 
no place in the world where they have become as dated 
as they have in this country in the past seventy-five years. 
Children are avant-garde, the parents old-fashioned. Some¬ 
times it has taken young people no more than four years’ 
residence in an out-of-town college to effect this reversal 
of role. Even those who did not go to college have taken 
their places in the growing technology and all the social 
appurtenances that it has created. But this disqualifica¬ 
tion of parents has not taken place without its impost of 
guilt. 

In addition to these factors—enough to do the job by 
themselves—were the discoveries of psychology, which 
completed the destruction of what was once the lordly and 
confident authority of the parent. Proud youth was out 
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to conquer new worlds, secure in its possession of a tech¬ 
nology whose limits could not be seen, and it embarked 
on a self-conscious attempt to alter the character of human 
relations. The adventure received the implicit blessing of 
psychology, particularly Freudian psychology. Those who 
became the older generation after World War I, and after 
the successful revolt against parents and the tradition of 
restrictive sexual mores, found that parenthood was no 
longer an occasion for dominance and authority, but an 
exceedingly troublesome responsibility. Those who had 
liberated themselves from the tyranny of parents found 
themselves in a new order of bondage to their children. 
The slogan of revolt—“Don’t be afraid of your parents”— 
changed to “Don’t be afraid ot your child.” Parents began 
to wonder whether they were people, and feeble efforts 
were made to establish a new bill of rights for them. The 
best testimony to the anxieties that accompany parenthood 
is the enormous sale of books concerned with child care, a 
sale probably second only to cookbooks and the Bible. 

Among the educated and the reading public the lessons 
of Freud concerning the connection between sexual repres¬ 
sion and neurosis had great impact, as did the relation be¬ 
tween methods of nurture and character formation. This is 
what frightened the parents of the Twenties; they were be¬ 
coming overcautious and timid for fear of doing irreparable 
harm to their children. Sexual enlightenment was at¬ 
tempted, and in some echelons of society the brutal pro¬ 
cedures of the late nineteenth century were mitigated. But 
“enlightened” parents discovered that their labors were in 
vain. Although they brought up their children without 
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terrorization in sexual matters and took permissive atti¬ 
tudes toward masturbation, all their good work could be 
undone by some careless remark from the maid or from 
something some other child had said at school. 

The following painful episode took place in the home 
of a very “enlightened” couple I know. Their small 
daughter Jane, at the age of five and a half, suddenly re¬ 
fused to go to her bed to sleep and insisted on curling up 
on the bare floor in front of her bedroom door. Her ex¬ 
planation was that she was afraid, but coaxing could elicit 
no reason for her fear. She showed great apprehension 
about other things as well, particularly a train whistle. 
She behaved like this for weeks, to the great distress of the 
parents. A careful investigation was instituted to uncover 
every possible aspect of the little girl’s life in the period 
shortly before the phobia began. Eventually the parents 
found the answer. The child was put to bed every night 
by the maid. One night the maid had come into the little 
girl’s room after she presumably was asleep and found her 
busily engaged in masturbating. The maid admonished 
her to “stop that nasty thing because it will make you 
crazy.” Her threat had the usual effect. The child tried to 
stop masturbating. The temptation was, however, too 
great. She then tried to avoid the place where she engaged 
in self-stimulation, her bed. The railroad whisdc which 
blew at 8:10 was merely a sound associated with her 
bedtime. 

The diligent and well-meaning efforts of parents can 
thus be destroyed by the popular opinions prevailing in the 
culture. Intelligent parental training can be negated in the 
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school, where one value associated with permissiveness in 
the home will be canceled out abruptly by the necessity of 
the child to be like his playmates. Changes in sex morality 
in the home are not enough unless they are reinforced by 
the consensus. 

The recent Kinsey report on the female shows an inter¬ 
esting drift that bears out what has been said here. The 
educated female who is now in her thirties generally was 
subject to much less terrorization in childhood, with the 
result that she has a freer attitude toward premarital sex¬ 
ual experimentation, orgastic experience and a continua¬ 
tion of the same in married life. This represents a sig¬ 
nificant change. However, even this attitude is qualified 
by religious beliefs and a host of other modifying factors. 

Some of our methods for implementing sex morality in 
childhood have been altered, but the ends have not. Such 
changes as have occurred are chiefly along the lines of 
premarital experimentation. Premarital sexual relations 
were enhanced (not caused) by the discovery of better 
methods of contraception and the more effective control 
of venereal disease. Fears of disease and pregnancy were 
active deterrents to the female before 1916. Public opinion 
toward premarital intercourse has changed somewhat, but 
the alteration is far from uniform. 

With these considerations we have opened up three is¬ 
sues: the problem of parental authority; the problem of 
the amelioration of the methods of inducting children into 
sex customs; and the question of where to lay the blame 
for the damage, in the means used or the ends sought. 

The exercise of parental authority really has no direct 
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bearing on the ends sought by sex mores. Parents can only 
influence the means. The ends are decided by the culture. 
How futile parental efforts become when they try to alter 
the means by themselves can be seen in the case of little 
Jane. Parents cannot raise children to a nonexistent moral¬ 
ity. It is public morality that wins in the long run. 

Can this morality, no matter how gently it is inducted 
into children, still produce neurosis and perversion ? The 
answer is yes. The closure of opportunity for these sexual 
outlets appropriate to the age of the growing child will 
still produce its quota of harmful results. It is at this point 
that there is a sharp division of opinion among psychi¬ 
atrists about where the origins of neurosis are located. We 
have stressed here chiefly the social and disciplinary fac¬ 
tors. But according to Freud himself these are only con¬ 
tributory elements, the real one deriving from the family 
situation itself. For Freud believed that it is the attach¬ 
ments of the little boy to his mother and the little girl to 
her father that are instrumental in setting to work the 
whole repressive mechanism of neurosis. Whether he is 
right is still a moot question. 

We can hope to mitigate the effect of social and dis¬ 
ciplinary factors only through relaxation of die stringent 
disciplines. But these measures will not remove the nuclear 
cause of neurosis. This much can be said with certainty: 
the family unit is still the environment of the child, and 
the sexual attachment of child to parent cannot be entirely 
circumvented. There is, too, another and more serious 
hitch. The sexual disciplines can be ever so gendc and 
nontraumatic, and sexual development will follow the 
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lines of the general character development of the child. 
Then, at puberty, the direction of his sexual interests will 
be fixed not by sexual intimidation but by a choice of ob¬ 
jects based on needs related to character. 

The following is a case in point. A young man of 
twenty-five presents himself for treatment for homosex¬ 
uality. His sexual activities are not exclusively homosex¬ 
ual; he cohabits with women also. But his activity is quite 
compulsive. He is the third of five brothers. Early in his 
life his rivalry witli his two elder brothers assumed dis¬ 
tressing proportions. He seemed not to be making any 
headway in winning his father’s approval and affection. 
His elder brothers had the jump on him; they did things 
that pleased their father. His interests were in areas to 
which his father was indifferent, and so he never knew 
where he stood. Consequently his self-esteem grew less 
and less. At puberty he just gave up; although his rela¬ 
tions with his father were cordial, he had abandoned hope. 
Meanwhile, his sexual development seemed “normal” ex¬ 
cept for the fact that he had more than the average num¬ 
ber of opportunities for sexual activity with boys. How¬ 
ever, these did not dictate his choice, which was still the 
female. At twenty-one he noticed that he had a great de¬ 
sire to win the affection of his comrades. And when one 
of them approached him sexually, he offered no resistance. 
He was even flattered that he could arouse another man 
sexually. This is still his greatest thrill in his homosexual 
experience. In it he fulfills the childhood wish to be 
loved by his father. He gets the same thrill from a woman, 
but there is a difference. The male gives him the more 
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valued love because he thus acquires the power of the 
father and assurance of the love that was so vital to him in 
childhood. 

What we have described is a neurosis in which the de¬ 
cisive need to be loved can add a troublesome twist to the 
general sexual development. It is often pressed into the 
service of establishing equilibrium that is upset from mo¬ 
tivational sources other than sexual. There is no way in 
which we can reform our institutionalized life in such a 
way as to obviate the possibility of character needs influ¬ 
encing sexual choice and activity. This deviation is, there¬ 
fore, a product of the total life of the child in its social 
environment, the family. 

There are at least two sources from which neurotic con¬ 
stellations can derive, apart from those that involve the 
direct and implied prohibitions against sexual activity. 
They are the family constellation and social-role education. 
These are not separate entities, for the family constella¬ 
tion takes in social-role education. The latter, however, 
can be influenced by outside sources. 

Social-role education entails “how a person should be¬ 
have” and what expectations of life can be realistically 
entertained. Both of these categories have in the past hun¬ 
dred years undergone radical changes. We already have 
indicated that there have been two contradictory move¬ 
ments, only one of which—^feminism—has reached pub¬ 
lic notice. The other, less known, is the ftight from mas¬ 
culinity. The point about both is that in male and female 
the behavior that is ultimately defined as “sexual” is a syn- 
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thesis of all the influences coming from within the family 
and from the cultural environment, including social-role 
education and expectations. 

Many of the attributes we commonly call “feminine” 
are the result of role education. These have come to play 
a large part in sexual selection. That is, a man whose ideal 
of himself is based on “masculine” expectations will tend 
to be attracted to the female with “feminine” role expecta¬ 
tions and repelled by one with “masculine” attitudes and 
goals. Males whose role expectations are surrounded by 
doubt and who unconsciously have low opinions of them¬ 
selves will find comfort and protection in women who 
have a masculine bent or outlook. Such a situation can 
exist without prejudice to the capacity for adequate or¬ 
gastic performance for themselves or for the mate. The 
same may be true of the female who seeks male partners 
she can “mother.” Such choices are not predicated by 
“homosexual components” concealed in the personality; 
they are adaptive devices compatible with character. Ear¬ 
lier we dealt with the problem of sexual incapacitation. 
What we are now discussing are character predilections 
that influence the choice of sexual mates. The opportuni¬ 
ties for failures in development are numerous all along the 
line for both male and female, and sexual choices may in¬ 
cline toward those who can aid in the adaptive struggles. 

The fact is that our social-role training is conducted in 
such a way that we hamper the very end we are trying to 
achieve. In masculine-role training we unconsciously in¬ 
troduce factors that make its consummation impossible 
and its goals unattainable. And in feminine-role training 
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we introduce factors that make femininity a hazard. 

The incompatibility in the boy’s role training lies in the 
fact that he is expected to be mobile, assertive and possibly 
pugnacious with his peers, when he already has been 
cowed by the powerful father whose aid he needs. The 
relations of father to little boy are constantly spoiled by 
what looks to the boy like veiled aggression against him. 
The whole battle of discipline is one which the child is 
always slated to lose. The defeat of his childhood goals, 
sexual or otherwise, is countered by the expectation that 
he succeed with his peers in play or in intellectual achieve¬ 
ments. It is the inculcation of the goal of success that be¬ 
comes the testing ground for masculine-role training. 
Now, however, when the boy encounters the real world 
by himself he is confronted, as never before, with con¬ 
stricting opportunities. 

In the modern home where the mother is a less sub¬ 
ordinate figure than she was sixty years ago, the little boy 
has a new factor with which to contend. When the 
mother was a nourishing and protecting figure, subordi¬ 
nated like himself to the powerful father, he could always 
flee to her for refuge. When, however, she takes over the 
disciplinary role she becomes herself one of the inhibiting 
forces. To be sexually aggressive in spite of an inhibiting 
mother becomes more difficult than when the father was 
the sole disciplinary figure. 

Traditional feminine-role training began with the par¬ 
ental selection of toys suitable for girls—dolls—through 
which the maternal role was immediately implanted as 
one of her expectations. This role was no great change for 
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her, because she had just emerged, or was emerging, from 
this mother-daughter relationship herself. She could take 
to this expectation if her own relations with her mother 
were good. (No parent, of course, would give a little 
boy dolls to play with. This would be considered an ef- 
feminizing influence.) She was not expected to be ag¬ 
gressive or forceful. She was rewarded for compliant be¬ 
havior. She saw the subordinate position of her mother in 
the household and may have learned that other hardships, 
like having children or being considered of less impor¬ 
tance, were part of being female, too. If to this we add the 
sexual component of imagined injury to the body, first by 
the penis and then by the birth of a child, we have a pic¬ 
ture of the unconscious configurations that were planted 
in the mind of the female child. 

As long as male dominance prevailed and the woman 
was further pressed by him into the position of being the 
custodian of morality through her “purity,” it is not sur¬ 
prising that compliance and inertness were the only ways 
that the female could greet her life expectations. Her 
economic dependency on the male completed her subordi¬ 
nation. 

Since the feminist revolt, the situation has changed and 
in many ways has complicated the total adjustment of the 
female. The modern woman does not accept the tradi¬ 
tional training in expectations, and the secondary schools 
and colleges have become the places where even tradi¬ 
tional training undergoes a drastic revision. This condi¬ 
tion has made modern mating difficult, confusing and 
uncertain. No one can tell today what the result will be. 
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However, while we are in transition we can only say that 
Victorian ethics were simpler, if not so equitable. 

The problem has been complicated by what we have 
characterized as the male flight from masculinity. The 
same movement that accompanied the feminist revolution 
made the male’s life situation more difficult. The speci¬ 
fications for achievement and success were stepped up and 
complicated by the fact that the female became a com¬ 
petitor, or at least an equal. “Masculinity” was no longer, 
by itself, a qualification. Masculinity had to be validated, in 
a world where opportunities were shrinking. Psychology 
added new specifications for masculinity that did not 
make its achievement easier. The feminist movement, 
among other things, demanded orgastic potency for the 
female for her happiness, and this in turn increased the 
male’s responsibility to the woman. Under these condi¬ 
tions the male became willing to grant “parity” to the fe¬ 
male on a sexual basis, only in exchange for some mitiga¬ 
tion of his responsibilities. To many, in the educated 
groups particularly, the slogan became “fifty-fifty and 
Dutch all around.” 

Men whose education in social role was with a Victorian 
mother and sisters had trouble accommodating themselves 
to the new style female. No doubt a good many of these 
women of feminist conviction lost out on marital oppor¬ 
tunities because they frightened men away. But now we 
can expect to find even more trouble in cases where a 
feminist working mother has sons who are educated in 
role expectations. This situation was bound to make for 
difficulties in male psychosexual development. There is 
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no direct evidence at hand. But in psychiatric practice one 
of the standard patterns to be found in male homosexuals 
is derived from the dominant mother who assumed the 
role of disciplinarian to the detriment of the paternal 
ideal. The father becomes feminized by comparison; the 
female seems inaccessible and the male becomes the sexual 
choice. As of now, this shift of parental roles is probably 
one of the main factors in the increase in male homosex- 
uality. 

On the other hand, the feminist mother had a less dam¬ 
aging effect on the female child, whose social-role educa¬ 
tion became less feminine. Girls so educated became the 
women who entered more easily into parity relations with 
the male. But these women continue to want masculine 
men, and many of the fifty-fifty agreements on which they 
enter break down because the female resents male passiv¬ 
ity. Under these conditions the female often discontinues 
sexual activity with her spouse —a common cause of in¬ 
fidelity in the husbands of working women. 

It is apparent that feminism and its innovations in sex¬ 
ual-role expectations have created a great deal of confusion 
in the whole problem of mating and marital happiness. In 
a large proportion of instances the working girl docs not 
become the working mother, except in some sections of the 
population where the employment opportunities for the 
female remain persistently greater, as in the case of Negro 
women. 

If his sexual development docs not end in a perversion, 
the male involved in a flight from masculinity is cither 
unwilling to assume the added responsibilities of being 
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“masculine” or relinquishes some of his role expectations 
with equanimity. 

The fifty-fifty arrangement loads more hardships on the 
woman while decreasing those of the male. This is par¬ 
ticularly true when the working spouse becomes a work¬ 
ing mother, for another drastic shift in function distribu¬ 
tion is required. There are some households in which the 
father is the child’s nurse while the mother works. The 
social consequences of such a pattern are unpredictable in 
the long run. 

As long as sexual mating is determined, in part at least, 
by social-role expectation we can expect a good deal of 
confusion to be created in the minds of children reared in 
homes where the formerly sharp differentiations between 
maternal and paternal roles no longer exist. This is a pat¬ 
tern that exists only in the educated classes and in the 
lower classes where the female employment opportunities 
are as good as, or better than, those of the male. In the 
artisan group and the upper and lower middle classes, the 
great majority hew to the line of conventional role differ¬ 
entiation. In the Israeli Kibbuzim, where family structure 
was altered and social-role expectations were completely 
abolished, it is interesting to note that after forty years of 
experimentation choice of vocation and interest arc begin¬ 
ning to follow conventional lines. 

In the “average” preparation of a child for the adult 
sexual role, what are the chances of success ? They vary 
widely. How an individual turns out is always proble¬ 
matical, and many of the inherent difficulties already 
formed in the personality may not show up for many 
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people get married. Most men are potent M( 

women-Well, maybe there is some frigidity here ai 

there. Some women just can’t, no matter how they w< 
brought up. And besides, what alternatives are there? 

There is some merit to this position. But a few qualiii< 
tions should be included in the statement that neurotics a 
pecuhar people and that difficulties in sexual mating 
performance arc idiosyncracics of temperament. That t 
world is not being depopulated is a fact. This is not t 
function that suffers. To the allegation that most peo[ 
arc normal it could be replied, with equal certainty, tb 
there is no one living in our culture whose personality dc 
not bear the imprint of sexual difficulties or character d 
tortion from our form of sex morality. To the allcgatu 
that most people arc potent we would say, yes; but wh 
kind of relations are they capable of entering into with t] 
opposite sex? The sexual unrest and the high incidence 
perversion we see in the world today are the product part 
of a restrictive upbringing of children. This fact caimot 1 
ignored. 

Moreover, neurosis is a quiet thing. People with ne 
roses generally do not make too much noise about tha 
No one knows, for a statistical certainty, how much nc 
rosis there is. It is concealed under the guise of person 
peculiarities. Only the subject knows how much sufferii 
is involved, and he generally doesn’t talk. Severe neuro! 
can go on seemingly without impairment to his soci 
contacts. But those who live with him know better. 

It is also possible to make an even mote convincing ca 
for the areas in normal adult sexual behavior that are i 
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:tcd by tlie standard method of sexual education. In 
der to appreciate what happens we must bear in mind 
e inhibiting effect of fear, the enhancing effect of pleas- 
e and the organizing capacity of the human mind, 
any years ago, for instance, I learned to ride horseback, 
y instruction was faulty, I later learned, because I rode 
e horse “on the reins”—that is, I pulled on the reins for 
pport. Fortunately my first horse was an old army nag 
bo could take any rider and didn’t mind the pressure on 
e mouth. After a time I rode with some friends in Cali- 
rnia. We decided to go in different directions and ren- 
zvous later on. As I approached the field where we 
:re to meet another rider approached me head on. My 
irse veered sharply to the right. I fell and rolled but was 
t hurt. I mounted immediately and finished the ride. 
It my confidence was shaken. I suggested another ride 
: next morning, and no sooner did I pull the reins than 
£ horse became startled and threw me. When I got up 
£ horse looked as big as a mastodon to me. I couldn’t 
ount again because I was afraid. I went back to my old 
g; I was still afraid. The owner of the horse guided her 
a leash and I rode her for a while. But there was no 
1 in it. I abandoned horseback riding. My explanation 
IS “I am no longer interested in riding.” The loss of 
terest was my way of describing the absence of pleasure 
an activity I once had enjoyed. 

Not liking horses is a permissible variation of taste. It 
not a neurosis, because in our society I can take horsc- 
ck riding or leave it alone. But suppose I lived where 
£ horse was the only means of transportation. To be 
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fearful of riding could then be a neurosis. Or suppose the 
fear involved an instinct or vital drive. It would be a seri¬ 
ous impediment. 

This is precisely what we are describing in discussing the 
effects of fear on sexual activity. Fear is an inhibiting 
agent. It disqualifies what would otherwise be a source of 
pleasure. But because sexual pleasure is an urgent, recur¬ 
rent and irrepressible quest, and the effects of fear cumula¬ 
tive, the individual must contrive devices to circumvent 
his fear and reach the desired objective of orgastic pleasure. 
These devices are neurosis or perversion. 

Unfortunately the process of circumventing fear may 
take a form that runs counter to established convention. 
This is dramatically the case when, as a result of fear of the 
female, a male chooses one of his own sex for sexual pleas¬ 
ure. Homosexuality is a perversion that for ages has been 
treated with penal measures. The fact is, that with a will¬ 
ing partner it is no more damaging socially than is coitus 
with a female. The case is different when the partner is 
unwilling, but, except in rare cases, homosexuals do not 
pursue unwilling partners. The only damage that might 
come to society from homosexuality would be a rise in its 
incidence so high as to endanger procreation. Notwith¬ 
standing a considerable increase in male homosexuality, 
there is little danger of its affecting the birth rate very 
materially. The female is still the preferred object for the 
majority of the male population. It is because this distinc¬ 
tively human perversion evades the procreative end of sex¬ 
ual activity that it creates the fear and resentment that it 
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docs, particularly among available females. The allega¬ 
tion (right or wrong) that some particularly handsome, 
masculine figure is a homosexual is usually greeted by 
women with overt signs of disgust and disappointment. 

In the female, fear of the male organ may encourage a 
quest for orgastic experience with another female, al¬ 
though this perversion comes to notice much less. Intim¬ 
acy between women of a kind that men do not engage 
in, like kissing, is part of our accepted conventions and 
generally docs not mean a quest for orgastic pleasure. 
Knowledge of female homosexuality has in recent years 
alarmed the parents of daughters, who have come to be¬ 
lieve that the seduction into homosexuality by older teach¬ 
ers in girls’ schools is a common occurrence. The likeli¬ 
hood of such seduction in an otherwise male-oriented fe¬ 
male is small. Those who arc tempted by it in adolescence 
already have a predilection for it. 

These arc the most extreme forms resulting from sexual 
fears. All other forms try to preserve the orgastic value of 
the opposite sex, but may achieve only partial success. One 
of these is to avoid the genitals of the opposite sex and to 
use some other opening of the body—the mouth or anus. 

Another form of perversity afBicts those whose orgastic 
pleasure is sharpened by inflicting pain on the partner 
(sadism), or having pain inflicted by the partner on one¬ 
self (masochism). The basic device in both instances is 
punishment. In the passive reception of pain, the punish¬ 
ment is taken in advance of the pleasure. In the infliction 
of pain on the sexual object there is a distortion of the 
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same device: “It is you who are being punished, not I.” 
The aggressor takes the place of the angry father and feels 
the pain of the orgastic mate by sympathy. 

Perversions occasionally take very bizarre forms. One 
of my patients was a specialist in demanding pain in the 
form of humiliation. He was an inordinately sensitive 
man, very easily hurt. In his sexual activities he never in¬ 
sisted on physical pain. He merely demanded that his 
orgastic partner call him vile names and accuse him of 
having derogatory attributes he really did not have. They 
were, however, powerful stimulants and, to him, indis- 
pensible. Another form of degradation he willfully courted 
was being robbed of money. He would come with a wad 
of bills prepared for an orgy. The pain consisted of having 
his mate ask for money, beginning with a dollar and end¬ 
ing with a few thousand. At the height of this agony, for 
he was also a very stingy man, he would be sexually 
aroused. I was very curious about what happened to the 
money, although he never volunteered to tell me. I asked 
him and he replied, with a sheepish laugh, “Oh that! I 
take it all back.” When the game was over and the sexual 
tension released, his partner relinquished all the money. 
My patient was a masochist, but he was decidedly not a 
fool. 

To have pain as a condition of orgastic pleasure is dis¬ 
tinctively human. Its only possible source is from those 
ingredients that have been artificially introduced into 
early experience with orgastic pleasure. Punishment is 
uaially conceived of as a form of deprivation or pain. It 
has no business in what would ordinarily be a quest for 
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pleasure, a pleasure the sadist and masochist both get, but 
not without the fear and pain that during growth became 
an expectation, following orgastic pleasure. As Sandor 
Rado puts it, it is merely payment in advance. 

Rado stresses the fact that one of the results of our 
methods of sexual training is to give a boy a sense of the 
valuclessncss of his genitals, or an absence of pride in 
them. Some perverse activities of man are evidence of this 
lack of pride and of desperate efforts to deny the lack. 
This is notably the case with the exhibitionist. Here an 
adult male, who is generally incapacitated for normal ac¬ 
tivity with an adult female, can get orgastic experience 
only by exhibiting and manipulating his genitals before a 
woman or, preferably, a very young girl—^an effort to as¬ 
sure himself of his adequacy before someone he doesn’t 
fear. 

The voyeur suffers from a form of sexual incapacitation 
in which the male can reach the stage of preliminary 
arousal only by peeping at the female genitals. 

The fetishist is one who selects a nonsexual object, 
usually an article of clothing belonging to a female, which 
he accepts in lieu of her genitals. The tie between the ob¬ 
ject who inspires the arousal and the object of clothing is 
ultimately broken. It is a case of accepting a part of the 
object for the object itself. 

Another form of inadequate sexual performance is 
demonstrated by the male who has to put on the apparel 
of a female and then masturbate. Boys, or men, with this 
tendency generally are quite depressed about their own 
sexual value or prowess and seek to impersonate the female 
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who is inaccessible to them. This form of activity is not to 
be mistaken for homosexuality. It is a re-enactment of two 
parties, male and female, in one. These males are not ac¬ 
cessible to homosexual advances. 

Persistent masturbation in adults may also be a form of 
extreme incapacitation. Such activity can occur when the 
male feels that he has no access to the female and that it is 
the only form of gratification possible. It is not in the 
same class as puberty masturbation, which is normal activ¬ 
ity, appropriate for that age. Nor is it like the activity of 
the normal male who is in a situation where females are 
unavailable. 

Finally, there is the situation of a male impersonating a 
female and then seeking another male for orgastic pur¬ 
poses. Or a female impersonating a male and seeking a 
female for the same ends. This is a very complex phenom¬ 
enon into which we need not enter here. 

Female sexual incapacitation has a narrower range of 
variation than that of the male. Only homosexuality is de¬ 
veloped in the female as in the male. Sadistic and masoch¬ 
istic perversions are much less frequent. The female has 
no perversions like peeping; in fact, she is very little ar- 
roused by the sight of a nude male. Nor have I ever en¬ 
countered a female fetishist. On the other hand, male 
impersonation and the quest for orgastic satisfaction with 
another female are quite common. 

By far the greatest form of sexual incapacitation in the 
female is the disturbance of orgastic potency. Infantile 
patterns of being injured or beaten may become necessary 
ingredients for arousal and accompaniments to orgasm; 
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fantasies of inflicting cruelty on someone else are much less 
frequent. The fantasy of having a penis is a common one 
accompanying sexual activity. 

These infantile fantasies all perform their incapacitating 
job when the female is ready socially for sexual advances 
by the male, or in marriage. Kinsey’s method of stand¬ 
ardizing the female orgasm gives a very misleading pic¬ 
ture of its extent. Ninety per cent of the females today are 
not orgastically potent. Many of those he records as or¬ 
gastic are the very ones who apply for treatment for 
frigidity. The figure would be significantly lower if Kin¬ 
sey’s standards for inquiry had been better prepared. Or¬ 
gastic impotence is an exceedingly common complaint and 
a common cause of marital unnappiness. 

The damage to sexual performance is not all that fol¬ 
lows terroristic disciplines. Great harm is likewise done in 
the whole area of sexual choice. Both sexes are influenced 
equally in their choice of partners by the conditions of 
childhood training. Most problems of so-called “sexual 
incompatibility’’ arc connected with the special conditions 
that each partner requires for arousal and satisfaction. 
These conditions place a limitation on choice, and com¬ 
promises often are made to satisfy conditions that interfere 
with other objectives of life. The need for the male to 
marry a woman whom he considers “degraded” is one of 
these, as is a corresponding necessity in the female. 

Although these forms of incapacitation and special re¬ 
quirements for arousal and orgasm are an endless source 
of misery, ceaseless preoccupation and marital unhappi¬ 
ness, and they contribute to a great reduction in human 
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effectiveness. They interfere with effective emotional re¬ 
lations not only with one’s mate but with other people 
as well. 

The list of distortions of human sexuality must be re¬ 
garded from a common-sense point of view. Common 
sense says that a male with normal equipment will seek 
for orgastic purposes the female who has complementary 
genital equipment. This is the product of organic evolu¬ 
tion and it is what sexual mating means. To assume that 
the male, as a result of some inborn need, seeks out another 
male for this purpose is to assume that evolution went very 
wrong somewhere along the line. Such a deviation would 
jeopardize the entire human race. Fortunately, since males 
cannot bear eggs nor females spermatozoa, the chances of 
this becoming a significant trend in man are precisely 
zero. When, therefore, such phenomena as homosexuality 
or other forms of sexual incapacitation are found in man, 
we must trace them to social and not to biological sources. 

Miscarriage of sexual functioning is based on artifices 
that man has introduced into sexual development from 
childhood to puberty, as a compromise between inborn 
tendencies and the necessities of social existence. What 
happens as a result of this tniseducation is the creation of 
freaks of development. They are not freaks of nature. For 
the greater part these artifices, like fear and terrorization 
of the young, were not introduced by social engineers or 
experts in psychology. They were introduced by accident 
and by the use of implements whose ultimate effects could 
not be envisaged by those who devised them. They were 
perpetuated only because these effects were hidden and 
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because they seemed expedient toward the ends for which 
they were designed. 

These hidden effects in the form of neurosis and perver¬ 
sion have, however, reached man’s attention only re- 
cendy. And they are very disturbing facts to recognize 
because they pose a great challenge. The issue is not ex¬ 
pediency alone. If this were the only issue we could with 
full justification say: Since these means serve an end, why 
not be content to pay the price for it? But the issue is not 
expediency; it is human happiness. This is the ethic that 
the nineteenth century has, rightly or wrongly, bequeathed 
to us. As long as we did not know what damage was 
wrought by it, we could not hold ourselves accountable. 
But now that we do know, we cannot evade our responsi¬ 
bility to future generations. It becomes our duty to seek 
better means to ends we can appreciate more fully than 
our ancestors, and to obviate the high cost in human hap¬ 
piness and effectiveness that well-intentioned but awkward 
means have entailed. 

It is therefore our duty to re-examine the social expedi¬ 
encies that sex morality once served and compare them 
with our current necessities. Sex morality, with many of 
its implementations, once served the ends of social sur¬ 
vival. This is no longer the case. Our survival now de¬ 
pends on very different contingencies. And it is in 
preparation for these contingencies that we need a fresh 
appraisal of sex morality. If we keep what is useful and 
discard what is harmful, we cannot go wrong. 




The Flight from 
Masculinity 

THE susceptibility of man to influences that 
modify sexual behavior exposes him to innumerable haz¬ 
ards that interfere with mating and, ultimately, reproduc¬ 
tion. Most noteworthy of these is deflection from the pro- 
creative objective in order to preserve the end of orgastic 
pleasure through a mate of the same sex. 

Homosexuality has been a subject of recent controversy 
and social concern, aggravated by a seemingly large in¬ 
crease in male homosexuality in America and Western 
Europe. An authoritative police census taken in England, 
for instance, has demonstrated that arrests for homosex¬ 
uality have risen four or five hundred per cent since the 
end of World War II. This figure is computed from the 
record of police arrests for homosexual activity in England 
and Wales, which have risen from 299 per year between 
1935 and 1939 to 1,686 in 1952. If we take Kinsey’s figure 
of ten per cent as a normal incidence, a five-hundred per¬ 
cent increase would mean the involvement of half the male 
population. Allowing for error and for the fact that half 
of these would retain contacts with females, we have still 
an alarming social situation in which perhaps twenty-five 
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per cent of the males are removed from socially meaning¬ 
ful relations with women by homosexuality alone. 

Determining the increase of homosexuality from police 
records is notoriously unreliable, for methods of police de¬ 
tection and the vigor with which punitive methods are 
instituted vary widely from place to place and time to time. 
Furthermore, the police do not prosecute more than a 
fraction of the offenders. Meanwhile, public attitudes to¬ 
ward homosexuality have become more lenient since 1939. 
All in all, these facts point out that the increase in homo¬ 
sexuality is enormous. 

The situation is not confined to England. It is known 
that in pre-Nazi and Nazi Germany the increase in homo¬ 
sexuality was attracting newspaper notice and was con¬ 
sidered to be a public scandal. The predilection of the 
Nazi hierarchy for homosexuality was well known and 
was associated with another attribute—cruelty against 
other human beings. 

There is another source from which we know that male 
homosexuality has had a tremendous increase in the past 
three decades. From homosexual subjects treated twenty- 
five years ago we learned that finding a paramour was a 
difficult and dangerous undertaking. Today we learn they 
are plentiful, in all walks of life, with no risks involved. 
They are to be found in bars, restaurants, theaters, public 
toilets, in the factories and universities. Homosexuals 
recognize one another by mysterious signs to which the 
heterosexual male is blind. One homosexual reports that 
thirty per cent of all the males who use the public toilets 
he frequents are possible contacts. 
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These phenomena are a challenge. A sudden and large 
increase cannot be attributed either to greater public leni¬ 
ency toward perversions, to greater knowledge, to the use 
of homosexuality as a means for status elevation, or to a 
general “decline in sex morality.” Unlike feminism, this 
is not a concerted move, but obviously is due to the impact 
of many social forces operating in concert to produce an 
effect on a significant proportion of the Western male 
population. It is something we cannot attribute exclusively 
to tyrannical methods of educating children for sex moral¬ 
ity. Rather, it seems more like a wholesale flight from the 
female—a flight from masculinity, or some aspect of mas¬ 
culinity. It is a symptom; it is not the disease. 

Diagnosis of the problem is a difficult undertaking. The 
collapse of sex morality, resulting in an increase in homo¬ 
sexuality, has been interpreted since Sodom and Gomorrah 
as a symptom of impending social disaster. To say the 
Lord destroyed Sodom is just another way of saying that 
the society fell apart because people were “wicked.” Yet 
wickedness is not a cause. It is an effect, often of an in¬ 
creased struggle for existence. 

This fact can be verified in societies subject to abrupt 
social change. Where the social relations between people 
are destroyed by a sudden alteration of the pattern of these 
relations, a certain group of traits always seems to put in an 
appearance. Thus, in one community studied, an altera¬ 
tion of the economy effected a severe dislocation of all 
relations of people to one another. The result was a great 
increase in neurosis, crime and homosexuality, the unholy 
three of social imbalance. Collectively they are a symptom 
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indicating that the society is not functioning properly, that 
there is widespread distress, fear and rage. That is why 
the position of the moralist or the legislators toward this 
issue is totally in error. By using police methods on a 
symptom we do not attack the disease, and by recommend¬ 
ing leniency we are sidetracked into something that is 
irrelevant to the main issue. No one would think of say¬ 
ing, “Let’s be lenient about cancer.” There is only one 
thing that matters here: What are the real causes behind 
this alarming symptom and what can be done about 
them.? 

The question may be a real test of the precision of the 
tools we have employed in this investigation. In fact, it 
may be the kind of question for which our tools are inade¬ 
quate. It is a certainty that our information about homo¬ 
sexuality is incomplete. Vast research on the subject would 
be required to establish what the facts really are and in 
what directions their side issues spread. It is high time 
that one of the governments of the Western world sup¬ 
ported a research project on this vital subject. What we 
can say about it here will be at best only an approximate 
guess or a working hypothesis on which to make an intel¬ 
ligent approach. 

Fifty years ago there was no question about what a 
“homosexual” was: a person who was sexually aroused by, 
and anticipated and consummated orgastic experience 
with, a mate of the same sex. Since then the issue has been 
complicated by the concept of “unconscious homosexual¬ 
ity.” The term describes those males who seek orgastic 
satisfaction with women but who in their dream life. 
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under certain conditions, show a tendency to fear homo¬ 
sexual assault by other men. This condition came to be 
known as the “homosexual component” of a neurosis and, 
in accordance with the bisexual theory, was interpreted as 
a repressed wish. This was generally construed as an 
“identification with the mother” as a flight from Oedipal 
guilt, and was the way in which the developmental failure 
was structured. In view of tlie great increase in homosex¬ 
uality we are obliged to search for other contributary 
causes in the total adaptation of the modern male. When 
we speak of these factors we always mean that they influ¬ 
ence the developmental phase; we do not mean that when 
times are hard the heterosexual male turns to other males 
for orgastic satisfaction. 

The chief difficulty arises from attempting to reconcile 
what we have already said about the social origins of the 
great increase in homosexuality with an examination of 
homosexuality from the point of view of defective per¬ 
sonal development. Indeed, how can these two points of 
view be reconciled at all.^ The only way to answer this 
question without prejudice to cither social or develop¬ 
mental factors is to establish connecting links between 
the two. 

But before we can do this there are some preliminary 
considerations that must be dealt with first. As we have 
seen, there are people who believe that homosexuality is a 
biological variant. But no biological variant can increase 
one hundred per cent in a period of thirteen years. No 
animal species could survive such an abrupt change or 
mutation. There are some who subscribe to the bisexual 
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theory of human sexuality, assigning so much malcness 
and so much femalcness to each human being. But how 
can one account for such an abrupt change in human be¬ 
ings of the balance between maleness and femalcness ? On 
close inspection we realize that the increase in homosex¬ 
uality cannot be judged by the concepts of “maleness” and 
“femalcness.” To say that the increase in male homo¬ 
sexuality has resulted from a sudden change to more 
“femalcness” is quite meaningless, for it is evident that 
homosexual activity is an approximation of the same activ¬ 
ity that takes place between male and female, and with the 
same result—orgastic pleasure. Moreover, the homosexual 
pair divides into male and female roles, and although one 
of the pair may prefer the masculine or the feminine role, 
they generally alternate and each partner is both. The bi¬ 
sexual concept is, therefore, of no value in appraising this 
extraordinary and alarming phenomenon—a conclusion 
which is Dr. Sandor Rado’s significant contribution. We 
must be careful in making clear to ourselves just what is 
ruled out by our argument. It rules out only the constitu¬ 
tional basis for bisexuality; it does not exclude the bio¬ 
logical differences between the two sexes, nor the fact that 
the attitudes of one sex can be emulated by the other or 
sought after for sufficiently motivated reasons. It is pre¬ 
cisely because sexual activity is dominated by motivation 
and intelligence that such attitudes are possible at all. 
This is a very different thing from saying that hormonal 
influences will alter sexual motivation and that a hor¬ 
monal difference is due to an inborn bisexuality. 

Since we can receive no aid from these concepts we must 
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return to the original question, the question of reconciling 
developmental and social factors. The formulation of the 
question does not do justice to the issue because the word 
“social” here is ambiguous. Social factors have already 
been introduced into developmental factors: the family, 
parental role, training in social goals in the form of direc¬ 
tive and restrictive disciplines, social-role education, etc. 
What is now meant by the word “social” in contrast to 
“developmental”? It is a different order or dimension of 
the social situation. In the developmental phase, the con¬ 
tact with the social order is limited chiefly to what is con¬ 
tained in the family situation. In the second meaning of 
the word, the aspect involved is that of the full participa¬ 
tion of the adult—his functions, opportunities and respon¬ 
sibilities in the total social order. This is where the whole 
developmental phase is brought into full play. And when 
these opportunities are scarce and responsibilities too oner- 
OU.S, the younger generation is affected by these conditions. 
The social and developmental factors are therefore not 
separate and irreconcilable. The social factor always in¬ 
fluences the developmental factor. This must be the case 
because the predilection for homosexuality is already 
formed at puberty. 

If the factor of terrorization of the young is removed, 
we still have the factor of interference with the objective of 
free sexual play with the opposite sex, and the reinforcing 
effect that this has on the fantasies of the little boy about 
his mother. These are well-known factors. The only dif¬ 
ferentials that have appeared in recent years are alterations 
in social-role expectation, which can be influenced by eco- 
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nomic depression and by generalized anxiety. The little 
boy can conceive the idea that being masculine is a difficult 
and unattainable ideal, and this attitude in turn may make 
him envy the female as a way of escaping the difficulties 
and responsibilities of maleness. In these circumstances it 
is to be expected that the orgastic goal will be retained, but 
the conditions for its satisfaction will be altered. 

In every society we encounter differentiations in func¬ 
tion between male and female. Beginning in childhood, 
each sex is educated in what its role will be in the society 
as a whole. For example, among the Comanche Indians 
the little boy was educated to the expectation of becoming 
a warrior. Unless his training was consistent with the ob¬ 
jective, he would not be a good warrior and the security 
of the community would be in jeopardy. Thus it was of 
high interest to the community that this training be ef¬ 
fective. 

But there should be a certain consistency between the 
developmental phase of life and the role the individual is 
expected to play as an adult. If we introduce develop¬ 
mental factors that create impediments to the consumma¬ 
tion of a social role, we impair the ability of the individual 
to meet his role expectations. All males in a community 
may have these role expectations, but they may differ in 
the inner resources that enable them to achieve them. It 
so happens that the Comanche did not place such ob¬ 
stacles in the way of development. Sexual development 
was free of crippling restrictions. The father who was also 
a warrior was not the disciplinarian; the women were. 
This arrangement apparently enabled the boy to accept 
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the paternal ideal without reservation. And so in this 
society there were few who failed to become good war¬ 
riors, irrespective of what other limitations they may have 
had. Notwithstanding the consistency of development, 
even in this culture there were aberrants. 

In our own society the situation is much more complex. 
We not only have role differentiation between the sexes, 
but also a high differentiation in function among males. 
In our society, too, the developmental phase is filled with 
conditions that may affect character development in such 
a way that the individual may not be able to realize all the 
male-role expectations. We live in a culture in which op 
portunity to exercise this “maleness” is periodically cur¬ 
tailed by depressions, other fluctuations in the economy, 
and war and threats of war. Consequently it is not sur¬ 
prising that there should be a great deal of variation in 
the way in which males are able to meet social-role expec¬ 
tations, even though the ideal is the same for all. There is 
also no way of predicting how the impediments to develop 
ment will affect the adult. In some, potency disturbances 
are dominant; in others, general emotional impoverish¬ 
ment. In still others there are severe failures in the ability 
to consummate masculine-role expectations. 

The difficulty in our society is that role expectations 
exercise an influence on sexual activity, sometimes in un¬ 
expected ways. The association of money, economic power 
and prestige with sexual potency or bodily stature is no¬ 
torious. Money is a common form of the vindication of 
manliness; by the same token, absence of money may 
crush the feeling of manliness. 
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In the common stereotypes of thinking, sexual activity 
is one thing and character another. We have, however, 
demonstrated that sexual choice and sexual activity are 
greatly influenced by general character configurations. 
The question is. How far can this influence go and by how 
many outside social factors can sexual choice be in¬ 
fluenced ? 

An apparent sexual choice at adolescence need not neces¬ 
sarily remain fixed for a lifetime. We have seen cases 
where males have been heterosexual until the age of 
thirty, have married and had children, and then turned 
to homosexual careers. In one such instance, the earliest 
determinants predisposed the individual to homosexual¬ 
ity. The subject, however, had successfully repressed them 
and only under the provocation of an exceedingly domi¬ 
nating wife, and rather late in life, thirty, did he begin to 
find males attractive. In other instances the homosexual 
interest was decided before the age of ten, although other 
factors of character configuration—strict conscience, in¬ 
ordinate dependency on older brothers who were first sex¬ 
ual choices—^prevented active sexual contact with males. 
This patient also married and had children. In adversity, 
though, his fantasy life assumes an actively homosexual 
character. 

These examples would make it appear that the bisexual 
theory is, after all, not so inconsistent with the facts. But 
the bisexual theory is basically an anatomical theory. What 
we are talking about is something quite different. What 
is demonstrated here is that male-female attitudes and 
behavior arc adaptive, which means that they can be in- 
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fluenccd by other than purely sexual objectives. Indeed, 
homosexuality is the most effective illustration of the fact 
that impressions about the female, or fear of the father, 
can all influence sexual choice. These are motivated by 
security and fear; and sexual choice often yields to con¬ 
siderations of safety. Such oscillation is possible because, 
once again, the immediate objective of all sexual activity 
is orgastic pleasure, not procreation. Change of object, 
therefore, means only an alteration of the means for 
achieving orgastic pleasure, which is itself never sacrificed. 

The motivations that can move a person from one object 
to another for orgastic purposes are varied. While sexual 
patterns tend to stay fixed for life, there undoubtedly is a 
large indeterminate group whose hold on its sexual atti¬ 
tudes is not permanent and who may seek both male and 
female partners, or abandon the female entirely. Of these, 
some begin with homosexual choice, while others begin 
with and then abandon heterosexuality. Evidently there is 
a voluntary element operating here that we have not 
hitherto suspected. What can influence this voluntary 
factor.? It must have something to do with fear, with col¬ 
lapse of pride and confidence, with the fact that homosex¬ 
uality must have the character of a restitutive device and 
also one of defiance and rage. 

Even observers without psychological insight make the 
judgment that this phenomenon means a relaxation of the 
rigor of moral restriction, but they do not tell us the reason 
for this letdown. Can it be the presence of social tension 
and anxiety ? Can it be the general feeling that the worth¬ 
whileness of society and living itself is collapsing because 
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of these anxieties ? Is it an increasing distrust of the female 
because of her high demands ? Is it a form of self-enhance¬ 
ment by a process not unlike prostitution ? Is it an expres¬ 
sion of frustrated dominance, or a Sight to ingratiating 
submissiveness with the sacrifice of “maleness” ? When we 
speak of a collapse of “morality,” what is usually meant 
is a collapse of conscience mechanisms and the reduction 
of all human relations to dominance and submission, 
which means a collapse of the regard that people have for 
one another’s rights in ordinary times and a readiness to 
hate and to hurt those who oppose or differ. 

We may discover a clue to what is happening if we take 
as an example the culture referred to earlier, where an 
abrupt change in the institutioi>al setup gave rise to an in¬ 
crease in crime, neurosis and homosexuality. The altera¬ 
tion in the economy resulted from a change-over from one 
form of rice cultivation to another. The innovation broke 
up an old social organization and instituted a new one. 
Institutional change can never occur in any society all at 
once. The family was least affected by the change, so that 
the development of the individual took place in accordance 
with the old customs. In the old society he developed 
traits that were chiefly centered around obedience to and 
ingratiation with a powerful father. Needs were satisfied 
because the community as a whole cultivated and dis¬ 
tributed food. 

In the new style of rice cultivation everyone was respon¬ 
sible for his own subsistence. The wet valleys became 
valuable, and there was a mad scramble to acquire them. 
The large families were broken up, and new qualities were 
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demanded in order to survive in the new situation. The 
struggle for existence became much greater. Only the 
more aggressive got along; those who lacked aggression 
suffered. Ultimately the increased struggle for survival 
taxed the traditionally trained personality to the breaking 
point. People became hostile to one another, feared one 
another, envied one another and became ruthless in deal¬ 
ing with one another. 

What have crime, neurosis and homosexuality to do 
with all this? They are all expressions of the kind of in¬ 
crease in social tension demonstrated above. But each 
varies in its expression. In neurosis, increased fear, rage, 
envy, aggression and hostility are not necessarily used 
against other members of society, but may find an avenue 
of discharge that prevents these energies from becoming 
antisocial. Crime means that these same emotions are 
implemented against other members of society. 

But what is homosexuality doing in this trio? How can 
it be a way of expressing hostility, fear, envy and ruthless¬ 
ness? We do not know precisely. But we surmise that it 
is in some way a self-preservative device and a rerouting 
or impounding of aggression and hostility. 

There are certain observations made on higher primates 
that have a bearing on this problem, although they do not 
offer a complete explanation. These observations were 
made on monkey farms. When male monkeys fight over 
food or a female, the defeated one indicates defeat by as¬ 
suming the female sexual posture. The remarkable feature 
of this behavior is that the passive sexual attitude of the 
defeated monkey halts the assault of the stronger one. 
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However, when the defeated monkey is placed in a com¬ 
bat situation with a weaker monkey, he takes on the ag¬ 
gressive masculine attitude, while the weaker one now 
assumes the female posture after defeat. In lower animal 
forms, too, immobilization also will stop the assault of the 
attacker. But why the feminine sexual posture.? We do 
not know. 

Animal psychologists refuse to commit themselves about 
the meaning of this behavior; these observations are of¬ 
fered merely as a clue to a solution of our problem. It has 
less to do with sex than with aggression and self-preserva¬ 
tion. The feminine posture is a self-preservative device 
when aggression fails. But in a bisexual interpretation, the 
incentive for abandonment of the male attitude is fear of 
the more powerful rival, while the feminine attitude is 
interpreted as a repressed wish, not a self-preservative 
device. 

This interpretation of the so-called “homosexual com¬ 
ponent” in neuroses has done a great deal of damage, 
because it put the subject in a precarious position. In addi¬ 
tion to all his other troubles, he was confronted with 
a new one against which he was all but helpless—a 
constitutionally defined femininity that it was his un¬ 
conscious purpose to satisfy, and the reminder that his 
compensatory efforts were merely a form of denial or 
“masculine” protest. The only possible courses were being 
“reconciled” to this unfortunate handicap, or instituting 
misdirected efforts at compensation in the interests of sav¬ 
ing pride. The real damage done by this interpretation 
was the directing of the subject’s attention to the wrong 
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What is the failure of those men with the neurotic 
“homosexual component” in personality development? 
They have a deep sense of impoverishment of resources. 
They cannot compete. They always surrender in the 
face of impending comabt. This has nothing to do with 
their actual ability, for many of them have extraordi¬ 
nary talent. It does have to do with assertiveness and 
pugnacity and the way in which they interpret the cul¬ 
tural demands for accomplishment. These arc the men 
who are overwhelmed by the increasing demands to fulfill 
the specifications of masculinity and who flee from com¬ 
petition because they fear the increased pressure on what 
they consider their very limited resources. 

The interpretation of “unconscious homosexuality” 
usually was made on the basis of dreams in which the 
male, under certain conditions of anxiety provoked by 
severe competition with peers or superiors, would show 
fear of sexual assault. In real life he was merely inhibited 
and afraid of competitors or superiors. To these men, the 
high demands of competition and success have made their 
abligations to masculinity a liability. This kind of man 
can get no comfort from the female because she is a threat 
to him, not a solace, because she expected him to be 
masculine. The best he can do is to settle for a compro¬ 
mise on sensual satisfaction without further commitment. 

The whole approach to this problem from the point of 
view of bisexuality obscures the place of sexual attitudes in 
the total adaptation of the individual. The capacity for 
orgastic potency being the standard for measurement, self- 
love (narcissism) and object-love are the two poles within 
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which all the vicissitudes of socio-sexual attitudes arc re¬ 
corded. This is too thin a scaffolding to support all the 
fine nuances. We ought, therefore, to examine a few of 
these characterological variants in which masculinity is 
only partly achieved. 

One of these is what is popularly known as “momism.” 
The attachment to a strong, dominant mother can have 
various characterological outcomes. Thus we have the 
case of a man of thirty-five who is an only child and who 
complains that he has difficulties with women. There is 
no disturbance of orgastic potency or performance, only 
difficulties in adjusting to females. He has had many af¬ 
fairs without much tenderness. His difficulties arise from 
his wanting only to taXe from a woman and to give noth¬ 
ing. He is in the market for marriage, but only to a woman 
of wealth. If she has no money or “connections,” he is not 
interested. His attitude is frankly exploitive. 

His father died when he was six and left him with a 
mother who devoted her entire life to him. She was his 
protector but a tyrannical one. He now seeks a life situa¬ 
tion in which he can reproduce the simation with his 
mother, in order to be the exclusive object of his wife’s 
attention and to be supported by her. Were it not for the 
ease with which women are currently available for “af¬ 
fairs,” he would never consort with them at all. 

His relations with women are filled with fears that are 
tantamount to paranoid elaborations. Thus, one woman 
who was pressing him to marry her gave rise to an anxiety 
that she would harm him. He could not “trust” her. This 
lack of trust was elaborated in various ways, but they all 
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Stemmed from the idea that she was the one on whom he 
had the right to depend for ceaseless devotion, although 
she could make no claims whatsoever in return. All this 
was precipitated by her demanding something of him he 
could not fulfill. His image of himself is that of a little 
boy, and a little boy cannot do a man’s job. Although he 
has ability, he is in trouble with his superiors because he 
hates them and wants to be mothered by them. The failure 
to achieve the expected favoritism produces violent hostil¬ 
ity. Any demands made on him threaten his security to 
the extent of panic. 

What is wrong with this man is that his capacity to meet 
standard-role expectations is cxt«‘emely limited. He must 
seek a mate who can fulfill part of the male-role expecta¬ 
tions. Possibly he could get along under these conditions. 

A great many neuroses in males are concerned chiefly 
with the inability to meet role expectations, very often 
without impairment of orgastic potency but always with 
fear, hostility and flight from the female. It is always a 
difficult problem to establish the developmental factors 
responsible for impairing the capacity for enterprise, dar¬ 
ing and responsibility. They can be widely varied and may 
include poor parental care, good parental care but under 
conditions of great poverty or hardship, prolonged illness 
in childhood, early defeats in contact with peers. They 
may come from the family constellation or sibling rivalry 
and consequent guilt. Once this defeatism is established, 
it grows rather than diminishes with time. It is cumula¬ 
tive. 

These men can assume no responsibility for the female 
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and even welcome the opportunity to mate with a woman 
who is “strong” enough either to share his responsibility or 
take it over completely. This type of character is a com¬ 
mon American stereotype known as Mr. Bumstead. He 
is the submissive breadwinner, while Mrs. Bumstead is the 
real power in the family. She rescues her child-husband 
from difficulties of his own making and he pays for her 
assistance by loss of dignity. Although Mr. Bumstead is a 
caricature, his situation represents the tyranny of the non¬ 
working wife out to achieve status by driving her husband 
to a higher and higher standard of living. If he fails, the 
penalty is degradation and occasionally withdrawal of sex¬ 
ual contacts. 

What kind of masculine ideal is furnished to the chil¬ 
dren by a father like this.? The boys of the Bumstead fam¬ 
ily stand a good chance of developing into homosexuals. 
In this case homosexuality can result from fear of the fe¬ 
male based on the idea that “if mother can do this to 
father, another woman can do it to me.” Or: “If father 
cannot stand up to her, how can I ?” The mother is thus 
in the position that the father formerly used to occupy. The 
son must repress his hostility to his mother to keep her pro¬ 
tection, but when he wants relaxation and support he will 
turn to the male. This situation, of course, is not shown in 
the comic strips or the movies. 

Another form of tenuous relation to the woman is one 
that takes the aspect of the ceaseless quest for the perfect 
female. It is really a form of avoidance predicated on fear. 
But this fear is disguised as a search for highly specific 
qualifications for arousal and satisfaction. These arc the 
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men who always find it a fatal flaw in a woman if she has 
a little hair on her legs, or buck teeth, eyes too close to¬ 
gether, buttocks too large or breasts too small. Such a 
quest can take a lifetime. 

These are a few among many character types whose hold 
on masculinity is very tenuous. These men are not homo¬ 
sexual. Some of them will never under any conditions 
become homosexuals. In many, though, the possibility of a 
shift under certain conditions is not to be excluded. If there 
are conditions under which such a change can take place, 
these must be of a kind that increases their fears of women 
or makes it impossible to use their tenuous masculin¬ 
ity, like continued unemployment or failure in enterprise. 
It is possible, too, that young men who have been soldiers 
might tend to drift toward males because they have lived 
*hrough battles in which male co-operation contrasts vio- 
:ntly with images of the demanding, unco-operative 
woman. Many of these men between the ages of nineteen 
tnd twenty-four whose lives were dislocated by the war 
and who have trouble readjusting to civilian life turn to 
homosexuality irrespective of their previous interests in 
women. 

Thus, the increase in homosexuality can come only from 
the ranks of those whose development was already some¬ 
what impaired, although not to the extent that it kept 
them away from women altogether. Males of impaired 
development may experience an inability to meet the role 
expectations of the male under conditions of hardship, likii 
deprivation, unemployment and inability to keep up with 
the Joneses with a consequent lowering of status. Under 
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these conditions the female demands seem too great, and 
they flee from her to the male because the course is 
easier, more reassuring and much less threatening. It 
is unlikely that the sudden, enormous increase in homo¬ 
sexuality can come from any other source, which means 
that in prosperous times, when opportunities are plen¬ 
tiful, a man with a tenuous hold on “masculine” traits 
can get along. When these opportunities contract, he 
either makes a transition to homosexuality or refrains from 
entering on any heterosexual activity because his self¬ 
esteem is too crushed and the undertaking too difficult. 
Males who are in the same plight can then find a sexual 
interest in one another they would not otherwise consider. 

The simplest way to demonstrate hov/ the curtailment 
of opportunities to be masculine operates is to take a case 
in which self-assertiveness presumably is well established 
and unshakable. When universal hardship strikes one so 
constituted the natural thing to expect is rage in one form 
or another. Rage requires only an avenue of discharge 
and a pretext to release it. In modern times the manage¬ 
ment and channelizing of mass rage has become very ex¬ 
pert, due largely to media of communication. The trick is 
to create in those from whom you expect support the 
thought that they arc suffering through no fault of their 
own, that someone else is creating the hardship and that 
the thing to do is to go after the real culprit. This elevates 
fallen pride and mobilizes aggression, which in itself 
brings relief, because it implies hope and action. Even 
without such public leadership the depressed individual 
wUl vent his rage on his favorite hated object. Hatred is a 
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powerful solvent for conscience, and that is why, in an at¬ 
mosphere of universal rage, acts of injustice are committed 
with more or less good conscience. Aggression is enlisted 
in the aid of justified self-defense. 

Many people, however, are incapable of this kind of 
externalization and dispose of the inner distress in differ¬ 
ent ways, through inner mechanisms that arc neurotic in 
character. For those whose hold on masculinity is not 
certain, cither because of sexual attitude or charactcro- 
logical weakness in the capacity to fulfill masculine-role 
expectations, the factors that cause rage in some people 
will cause a collapse of self-esteem. External deprivation 
may then drive them to seek erotic compensation or reas¬ 
surance that the imperiled masculinity is, in fact, still in¬ 
tact. What otherwise could be aggression is thus shunted 
temporarily into sexual channels. But it can also emerge 
in aggressive and antisocial forms if other conditions 
permit. 

The low tonus in conscience and emotional regard for 
others takes a different turn in the homosexual from the 
group described above. Curtailment of opportunity is 
disastrous to the male, but not so for the female. Her 
social-role expectations arc in this regard less demanding. 
The male is compelled to interpret curtailment as castra¬ 
tion or demasculinization. The female does not interpret 
it as a defeminization. The female always has a retreat; 
the male doesn’t. 

In this connection we may ask what was the inflnenr i* 
of feminism on the flight from masculinity ? It aggravated 
it in two ways: by making the female a competitor it dc- 
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creased the social opportunities of the male; by stepping 
up the requirements of masculinity it made the most vul¬ 
nerable flee from it more precipitously. 

So much for the so-called “homosexual component” in 
neurotic males. The difference between these latter and 
the true homosexual is that the former use “homosexual¬ 
ity” as a self-preservative, placatory attitude and fear it, 
while the true homosexual is aroused by it and seeks or¬ 
gasm through it. In the case of the true homosexual whose 
fear of the female is established early in life, it was discov¬ 
ered that he began with an inordinately strong attachment 
to the mother. The fear of the female is generated by 
restrictive disciplines, Oedipal situation, and in many in¬ 
stances by the domineering role of the mother. In others 
the reverse is true—an inordinately dominating father and 
a weak, helpless mother. In still others it is strong hatred 
of the mother or stepmother and the quest for love from 
the father. In all cases the necessity to ingratiate with the 
feared or loved father leads to the abandonment of pleasur¬ 
able anticipations from the female and the substitution of 
harmful anticipations instead. 

The mechanism by which a dominant mother can cre¬ 
ate a homosexual boy is illustrated by the following case. 
A man of thirty was the only child of a dominant mother 
and a weak father. His mother dedicated herself to his 
interests to such a degree that he was “managed” by her 
even to the most minute details of living. He slept in the 
same bed with her until he was fourteen, suppressing his 
strong sexual curiosity and interest. At adolescence he 
began to make deep friendships with younger boys. His 
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mother having effectively kept him away from girls, he 
then permitted a homosexual seduction. The terror he had 
of his mother he readily displaced on other women. In his 
dream life his curiosity about and fear of the female gen¬ 
itals are prominent. In his homosexual activities he acts 
the part of die mother to the younger boys, feeds them, 
entertains them, and then enters into sexual play. The 
easiest channel is to “identify” himself with his mother 
and act toward other younger boys as he wished she would 
with him. 

These were the developmental failures of two genera¬ 
tions ago. What we are seeking are the reasons for the 
increase. Have the social factors mentioned added new 
ingredients that aided in deflecting development into ho¬ 
mosexual channels more often than was the case in the 
past.? 

The only clue that we get from the study of homosex¬ 
uals is the constant bclittlement of their sense of “male¬ 
ness,” be it their genitals or their value as human beings. 
This situation is what makes us suspect that the increasing 
demands on the ideals of maleness and the increased call 
on their self-assertion intimidates these children still more. 
It is a certainty that they do not put up much fight against 
this bclittlement; instead they run for protection to the 
stronger male. In many there is in addition a compensatory 
vindictiveness and a hatred of all people. The common 
judgment that homosexuality is a form of antisocial activ¬ 
ity is not altogether unwarranted. In others the general 
incapacity for sustained tender and affectionate relations 
with others is noteworthy. 
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Whether the motivation is terror, a sense of smallness, 
the diminished capacity for meaningful relations with 
others, their lowered conscience and truncated ideal of 
themselves, their vindictiveness against society for the high 
demands made on them, homosexuality ofiers these men 
relief and an illusory restitution. 

Homosexuality is a partial relief and offers an oppor¬ 
tunity to relax from the high demands of masculinity, for 
in this relationship the man can be either male or female, 
or both alternately, and can enjoy companionship without 
hostility or fear. If the male fears demasculinization by the 
female or by society, he receives a constant reassurance 
from his male partner that his masculinity is still there. 
Under these conditions the strength he cannot get from the 
female, because she depletes him still more, he gets from 
the male who has the desired symbol of power. By pairing 
with a male he now obtains the assurance that his mas¬ 
culinity is appreciated by one who, like himself, is threat¬ 
ened. An alliance such as this can create a very strong 
bond between two people, both of whom consider them¬ 
selves cripples. 

While this relationship between males operates on what 
seems like a harmonious give-and-take basis there are in¬ 
dications of a discrepant element in it. There is always 
some shame and some guilt. A male can form an ex¬ 
ploitive attachment to a female with some guilt on the 
score of not meeting male-role expectations; but he can 
nevertheless justify his action unconsciously on the basis 
that this is, after all, only what he once claimed and got 
from his mother. But a similar relationship with a male 
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has a predatory character about it. The taking or borrow¬ 
ing of male attributes to enrich oneself has an illegitimate 
quality about it that makes each partner feel like a thief. 
Such an attitude was clearly brought out in a dream of 2 
homosexual subject in which he was escorting a beautiful 
female to a bedroom. As he reaches the threshold he is 
replaced by a tall, blond, aristocratic man. The dreamer is 
left crestfallen. “You know I always go after tall, blond, 
aristocratic boys because they have what I want to appro¬ 
priate. I don’t have what it takes to win a beautiful 
woman. They have. Therefore, I want to take those qual¬ 
ities from them.” But these attributes cannot be either 
borrowed or stolen. That is the delusion of the homosex¬ 
ual. But he can be taught to cultivate directly those at¬ 
tributes he is thus desperately trying to acquire by way of 
his homosexual detour. 

It is a noteworthy feature of homosexual unions that 
they are usually entered on by males who do not know 
one another and do not seek to continue their relation¬ 
ships. Most of the encounters arc “pick-ups” and “one- 
night stands,” which means that the fantasy value of the 
experience is high, not the sustained relationship that char¬ 
acterizes most male-female contacts. Sustained relation¬ 
ships do occur, but to the accompaniment of frequent out¬ 
side adventures and continuous mutual jealousy. The 
temporary and makeshift character of most homosexual 
relationships could, consequently, be attributed to mutual 
shame and guilt. For the build-up they get is temporary, 
illusory, and basically unrewarding in pride. Males who 
continue homosexuality for a long time fear advancing 
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age when they consider themselves “washed up.” It is safe 
to say that no culture could long endure if the majority of 
its males entered into such relationships. 

The so-called “bisexual” male who maintains sexual 
contacts with both males and females always has a prefer¬ 
ence for the male. There are true homosexuals who have 
never had a single contact with a male in their entire lives, 
being too fearful of the consequences. They marry, have 
children and continue an active homosexual fantasy life. 
They are poor husbands and fathers. They overcome their 
fears of women only enough to lead conventional lives, 
though considering themselves in bondage to the female. 
The basic attraction of these men to the male is the strong 
longing for subordination and protection. 

It must be emphasized, however, that there are other 
factors that arc decisive in determining whether homosex¬ 
uality is pursued actively or not. Among them is the status 
of these men’s conscience mechanisms and the ideals they 
have of themselves. The masculine ideal can be retained 
even in the face of great difficulties in realizing it. 

The following is a case in point. The subject is the 
youngest of seven brothers, the next older being four and 
a half years his senior. He was bullied, belittled and made 
to feel useless by all of them. His father died when he was 
three. His earliest attempts at sexual play with both sexes 
was violently forbidden. At five his next older brother 
encouraged anal exploration. He seized on this as a form 
of ingratiation, because he wanted at all costs to be con¬ 
sidered someone who counted. The rest of the time he 
was in constant fear of being overwhelmed by his brothers. 
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The world at large was likewise prejudged as hostile. 

By puberty his choice was homosexual, but his interest 
was anal, not genital. The latter developed later. All his 
fantasy life was one of anal assault on another male. In 
addition, he wanted to absorb the qualities of those men 
he so much admired. He wanted to be like them and “to 
be them.” He also envied the female her protected role. 

He had every possible motivation for homosexuality, yet 
never in his entire adult life had he had a single homo¬ 
sexual encounter. “That would make me a social outcast 
and cut me off from all the ties I valued.” Instead, he 
developed a neurosis in which all his symptoms took the 
form of concealed invitation: to homosexual advances 
from men. His conscience and ties to family prevented 
him from living out his homosexual drives. He married, 
has children and all his emotional satisfactions come from 
this source. “Homosexuals are fly-by-nights. You cannot 
expect any real satisfaction from them.” He was no fool! 

The male can arrive at homosexuality by a variety of 
routes: i) By developmental failure through childhood 
terrorization in which the female reminds him of the 
reality of demasculinization. This can happen with or 
without social-role failure in manly achievements. In this 
group are to be found those who can meet the social-role 
expectations of masculinity. Some of these men belong to 
the higher echelons of business or professional life. Some 
of them are married and use homosexuality as a form of 
dominance over younger males. 2) As a self-preservative 
device in which the homosexual acts as feminine partner 
to a stronger male. This is a form of ingratiation and pro- 
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tcction by which maicness is sacrificed to survival. This 
condition can exist with or without homosexual activity. 
In the latter instance, the female can take over the protec¬ 
tive role and the result is a compromise. These men are 
really male prostitutes—^if opportunity presents itself and 
if conscience or ideal formation permit it. 3) Through 
transitional forms: social-role failure and inability to com¬ 
pete effectively, or deprivation of opportunity, which acts 
as a demasculinizing agent. 4) By rejection of the female 
because her high demands on him are a depleting, rather 
than a complementing, agent. 5) By Bight for reassurance 
of masculinity because of deprivation of social opportunity 
to a male who like himself is threatened, but with whom 
he can relax and be either male or female or both alter¬ 
nately. Groups 3, 4 and 5 are motivated by a mixture of 
fear and vindictiveness; they flee from the female because 
of a failure to be manly, to the male for protection and 
comfort. 

The social significance of homosexuality is, then, a com¬ 
plex subject as well as an alarming one. It reaches deep 
into the social distresses of our time. It is both a symptom 
of social distress and a safety valve. Why a safety valve.? 
Because it deflects energy into a channel that encapsulates 
it and prevents it from becoming explosive in the form of 
aggtession against society. 

If our reasoning is at all correct, we can reconstruct why 
a great increase in homosexuality could represent a poten¬ 
tial increase in antisocial activity. Diminution of oppor¬ 
tunity through no fault of one’s own depresses self-esteem 
and gives rise to aggression and hatred. This hatred can 
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easily be directed against oneself. When people with a 
collective self-hatred unite, they usually embark on a con¬ 
certed policy of denying the self-hatred and electing a 
scapegoat on whom all the vile attributes they consider 
themselves to have can be projected, as the Nazis did with 
the Jews. The general contempt of male homosexuals for 
females is notorious. 

If, however, there is no one who can be blamed, and 
other conditions exist that make it impossible to alter the 
social structure in any way that will relieve the distress, 
then homosexuality can channel its aggression in direc¬ 
tions that are socially less damaging. It is difficult to re¬ 
gard mass homosexuality as a safety valve when it is so 
alarming in itself. Yet this is the only explanation that 
fully describes the conditions under which it exists today. 
We cannot make any predictions. It may stay this way; 
it is not impossible that, if circumstances permitted, ag¬ 
gressive channels could be formed, homosexuality notwith¬ 
standing. That is to say, homosexuality in this large seg¬ 
ment of males may be only a way station, a temporary 
stopgap. It could turn into aggressive channels. 

Is there anything that can be done about homosexual¬ 
ity ? It is not contagious. It does not pass from person to 
person. It grows from a social condition that strikes those 
who have a developmental vulnerability and an acquired 
weakness in masculinity. There are perhaps other factors 
we have not considered. It is possible that certain features 
of national character (basic personality) influence this 
channel more in some countries than in others. There are 
countries in which homosexuality is much less likely to 
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develop than mass aggression. Furthermore, under certain 
conditions, like those in Germany in the 1930s, a marriage 
between homosexuality and aggression can be effected and 
for a while they may have a common goal. 

Thus we are obliged to assume that in those males who 
succumb to social demasculinization and run to another 
male for orgastic satisfaction there has been developmental 
failure somewhere along the line. This failure may be in 
the sexual domain proper, where the homosexual choice 
is decided before puberty, or, more frequently, it may be 
in the fear of failure to achieve social-role expectations of 
maleness. 

Since all homosexuality can come about only through 
the developmental route, we must conclude that the same 
factors that are responsible for the increase in schizo¬ 
phrenia and juvenile delinquency arc also responsible for 
the increase in this perversion. These factors are: the step¬ 
ping up of the expectations of masculinity; the predom¬ 
inance of the instrumental use of human beings so that 
the tender and affectionate emotions are not decisive for 
one’s personal fate; the disintegrative influences operating 
on the family; the ideal of effortless achievement of com¬ 
fort and status; the presence of universal anxiety and the 
fear of annihilation. Most people know that these factors 
can generate fear and submission, but they overlook the 
fact that they can also generate protest, vindictiveness, 
rebellion, antisocial and defiant attitudes. Precisely how 
these factors operate on our growing youth would have to 
become the subject of a special study. 

The facts we have marshaled in this chapter and the 
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conclusions drawn from them should not come altogether 
as a surprise. Hatred of females has been a constant con¬ 
comitant of social distress, even when homosexuality was 
not blatantly prominent. In the Judaeo-Christian ethos, 
homosexuality could not flourish overtly because it was 
persecuted and punished. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, self-castration was one solution, later inter¬ 
dicted by the church, which considered the practice a form 
of “cheating” because the premium was on self-control. 
Castration took unfair advantage of those who were not 
castrated. Other forms of self-torture were also used to 
escape from the guilt of sexual temptation. Female hatred 
was, however, dominant, and th" writings of the Christian 
fathers were filled with the admonition that the female 
was the root of all evil. We can also recognize this hatred 
of the female in its covert forms, like the ubiquitous fear of 
witches. What saved the female was her procreative role 
and the fact that in the democracy of the church she could 
not be denied a soul. 

The periodic flight from the female under conditions of 
great social stress is, therefore, the equivalent of a kind of 
deprivation neurosis. It high-lights the disadvantage of the 
separation of orgastic pleasure from procreative ends and 
the replacement by motivational factors of those hormonal 
influences that govern sexual activity in lower animals. 
The sexual drive in man does not have the unity it has in 
these lower forms, and its division into pleasure and pro¬ 
creative pursuits can lead to serious social impairment. The 
sexual instincts cannot be relied on to insure co-operation 
between male and female under all conditions. And this 
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is a cleavage that jeopardizes social structure and social 
functioning. The massive increase in homosexuality is a 
symptom of grave social dislocation. 

When we consider what to do about this contemporary 
signal of social distress we are in a quandary. For we 
know now that terrorism is not the implement to use, and 
tolerance for homosexuality is indifference and has noth¬ 
ing to contribute to the solution of the problem. Homo¬ 
sexuality is a part of the price exacted by the pressures of 
Western civilization today and it cannot be treated as a 
local excrescence; it is a systemic disease and requires sys¬ 
temic treatment. 

In this respect we cannot compare our time with previ¬ 
ous periods of universal hardship. Each age makes its own 
standards. Our minimal standards of living today are far 
superior to those that existed in 500 a.d. It can be said that 
“we’ve never had it so good.” Quite true. But the thresh¬ 
old of frustration is measured by a relative yardstick. 
What is a condition of frustration today might have been 
considered normal fifteen hundred years ago. Yet by our 
standards we are living in critical times and discomforts 
are universal. One thing can be said with certainty to those 
who fear the social consequences of the social disease we 
have discussed: it is a temporary disease; it is not a can¬ 
cerous growth. We can always count on the inevitable 
fact that when man is free of preoccupations with survival, 
“The eternal feminine draws us on.” 



VII 


The Good Effects of 
Sex Morality 


WE have already appraised the cost in hu¬ 
man happiness and effectiveness exacted by the imple¬ 
mentation of sex morality. Thi" harmful effects remained 
hidden for a long time. By the same token, the good ef¬ 
fects have remained unappreciated. Both the good and 
bad effects of sex morality remained hidden for the same 
reason: they affect deep and inaccessible parts of the hu¬ 
man personality. The bad effects of sex custom became 
visible by the application of Freud’s method of investiga¬ 
tion. But the good effects were concealed even from him. 
They had for him a taken-for-granted quality, so that he 
regarded them as fixed attributes of human nature gen¬ 
erally. They came to light only through the examination 
of societies where factors operating in our society were 
absent. The contrast was unmistakable. 

When we examine two individuals in the same culture, 
we discover that each has a unique character. Within 
limits, we can trace these differences through dissimilari¬ 
ties in their environment and experience. It is also true 
that when we examine whole groups living in the same 
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environment and with the same institutions, we discover 
that they have unique temperaments and dispositions 
traceable to their institutionalized practices. We know, for 
example, that a Chinese is different in character and tem¬ 
perament from an Eskimo. This is a common-sense con¬ 
clusion. Science has merely added to this an explanation 
of why a Chinese differs from an Eskimo. Just as we can 
tell why a neglected child in our society emerges with a 
character that differs from that of a child who has received 
good parental care, so we can likewise tell why a whole 
society that neglects its children produces children differ¬ 
ent from those in a society where child care is stressed. 

To those who dismiss differences in custom as the aim¬ 
less result of some people doing one thing and some an¬ 
other, the conclusion we have drawn will have no mean¬ 
ing. But to us it has, for the reason that not all patterns of 
society work out with equal success. We know, for exam¬ 
ple, that certain patterns have been arrived at indepen¬ 
dently in areas that could not possibly have had any 
communication with one another. Moreover, some of 
these patterns are associated with societies that not only 
have survived but have flourished and grown great. To 
make a few comparisons: we do not know of any great 
civilization that has had a polyandrous pattern; we do 
know of some that had a polygamous pattern. But none 
of them compares with those cultures that have had a 
monogamous pattern. The cultures that have endured 
longest and made the greatest contributions to what we 
call civilization have been monogamous and patriarch- 
ically oriented. At least that was the ofBcial pattern. As 
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has been said before, economic power in communities like 
i-bis often brought with it a system of concubinage for the 
powerful males. 

One of the accidental by-products of the family, one that 
could in no way have been conceived by those who first 
hit on the idea, is that it fostered in man the growth of 
human emotion and intelligence, which greatly hastened 
social development. It also had the disadvantage of pro¬ 
longing the period of man’s dependency, and gave him a 
lot more to learn about how to get along in a world that 
was not designed for him alone. Different cultures foster 
these potentialities for emotion and intelligence to a 
greater or lesser degree. Thai is why we take particular 
interest in those societies where the development of these 
potentials is interfered with or retarded. 

If the monogamous, male-oriented family has been the 
most successful and enduring, and instrumental in cre¬ 
ating the greatest civilizations, we can only assume that 
there have been reasons for its success. First, this type of 
family organization is the most compact unit possible. 
Secondly, it is the most plastic. It is capable of any number 
of combinations with units outside the family. These 
extrafamilial combines—clans, tribes, phratrics, etc.—have 
had their day, undoubtedly serving the ends of higher 
co-operation, and disappeared. But the family goes on. 

Where can we look for evidence to establish why the 
patriarchal, monogamous family has produced the great¬ 
est stability and creativity.? We can look only to the kind 
of human unit it produces in order to explain the survival 
and accomplishments of the group. 
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There is an infinite number of variations in human 
character. Granting that an Eskimo differs from a Chi¬ 
nese in his habits of thinking and acting, how do we know 
that the type of family organization has anything to do 
with the human unit it produces .•* We can find out only 
by comparing different styles of family organization with 
one another. This method does not satisfy the situation 
entirely, of course, for we make the assumption that the 
patriarchal-monogamous family does something to and 
for the human unit that others do not do. 

We will not, however, overstate the case. Our assump¬ 
tion is a limited one. We will say that the patriarchal- 
monogamous family creates conditions that arc very fa¬ 
vorable to the development of certain attributes in the 
child that work out best for the society in the long run. 
We can readily identify what some of these conditions 
are. There is the close and constant proximity of parent 
and child, which is most favorable to the development of 
strong emotional attachments. The constant attendance 
of the mother aids the child in his struggle for existence 
before his own resources arc developed. In other words, 
the patriarchal-monogamous family is successful because 
it conforms to the biological limitations of man. But don’t 
mothers in all societies take care of the young.? For the 
most part, yes. Therefore, this cannot be the only answer 
to why the patriarchal-monogamous form is more success¬ 
ful than others. 

What is of higher importance is the persistent care of the 
child by both mother and father. This type of family has 
succeeded because it provides the conditions under which 
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persistent care becomes possible and is most effectively 
applied. 

The presence of the one father is very important. His 
attention is concentrated on his one mate and on their off¬ 
spring. This focalization makes the monogamous family 
a strong unit that exerts a pull toward itself arid away from 
the interests of the community as a whole, a pull demon¬ 
strated in some of the pioneer efforts to establish nonfamil- 
ial societies. As soon as the family units were established, 
these became the foci of interest. The communal interests 
suffered and ultimately the community disbanded. How¬ 
ever, this type of family can exert its best influence only as 
long as the position of the parent is not weakened by 
anxieties in the society as a whole, and the power of the < 
parent to protect the child against these anxieties is not 
undermined. 

Who is more important in this combine, the mother or 
the father ? Both, though each has a different role in the 
child’s development. The important thing about these 
roles is that they are constant and persistent. Why 
wouldn’t three mother figures or three father figures ac¬ 
complish the same result ? Because it would be confusing 
to the child and destroy the effectiveness of the two-way 
emotional attachment between parent and child. This is 
the tie that binds. It is apparent from comparative studies 
of cultures with different family patterns that the human 
infant flourishes best with one parent of each sex. This is 
the most economical, consistent and the least confusing 
pattern. 

With these arguments we arc introducing a conclusion 
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:oward the mother becomes one of dependency. When the 
I'igilance of the modier is withdrawn, the child must fend 
For himself with his own very limited resources, a struggle 
jound to end in failure. The results of persistent failure 
ire cumulative and become fixed traits. 

A child who is given persistent and affectionate care 
g:ains a certain naive conception of himself as a powerful 
ind self-sufficient creature and of the outer world as a 
source of interest and pleasure. When his care is poor and 
neglected, the reverse is true. The world becomes a place 
Full of disagreeable things from which the child with¬ 
draws, and the conception of himself as a powerful agent 
Fails to develop. When the child grows older, his attach¬ 
ment to the parent continues in a slightly revised form. It 
is the parent who now becomes all-powerful and endowed 
with magical attributes. This process is idealization, which 
merely means enhancing the value of an object because of 
its power as a future source of pleasure, security, or as an 
abject to emulate. 

Once the child’s foundation of dependency and idealiza- 
:ion is laid, the parent is in a position to “bargain” with 
him. The terms of this agreement are: “You can continue 
to expect my help and solicitude if in return you do certain 
things I expect of you.” These “certain things” are the 
demands of conformity to the customs of the community 
ind some others that are specific to each parent. 

Such demands are not always easy for the child to com¬ 
ply with. They mean an alteration of his previous irre¬ 
sponsibility and in some instances a complete reversal of 
values. With a powerful drive like the quest for sexual 
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pleasure, the child is thrown into a state of conflict between 
the desire for pleasure and the wish to preserve the good 
will and magical powers of the parent. The outcome of 
these various conflicts is decisive in the character forma¬ 
tion of the child. There is an important point to make 
about this conflict: the more effective the care of the par¬ 
ent, the greater the chances that the child will be willing 
to comply and the more likely that breaches of parental 
instructions will give rise to remorse or guilt. 

When this state has been reached, a powerful implement 
has been established for the perpetuation of culture. Con¬ 
tinued interaction between parent and child makes the 
whole growth process seemingly automatic. It is never a 
smooth course. Where the disciplines are directive—^how 
to fish or hunt rabbits, etc.—no conflict is set up. But when 
the disciplines run counter to powerful drives they act as 
restrictions. These cause a great deal of trouble to the 
child, for they force on him the task of disposing of con¬ 
flict. The easiest thing for him to do is to push the impulse 
seeking satisfaction out of awareness. We cannot describe 
how this happens, but there is much evidence to show 
that it does. 

The act of repression is one of the innate capacities com¬ 
mon to people in all cultures. Moreover, it is a relatively 
satisfactory way of dealing with a noxious influence whose 
intrusion into consciousness would only reactivate the 
temptation and expose the child to the same dangerous 
loss of parental love and protection. Repression purports 
to serve as a labor-saving and anxiety-preventing device. 
This function often miscarries. 
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The whole policy of restrictions (which exists in every 
culture) is not without prejudice to other relations with 
the parent. The constant inroads of rage or anxiety in the 
relationship with the parent disturb the effect of the ami¬ 
cable and co-operative tendencies. When, however, the 
restrictive aspect of discipline is attempted on a base of 
parental neglect, indifference or cruelty, the whole de¬ 
velopment of the child pursues a different course. W e can 
always count on the fact that the child’s prime interest is 
to survive and to preserve whatever it can of parental good 
will, no matter how little is available. 

Good parental care will show good effects on the child 
no matter what the pattern of marriage is, polyandrous or 
polygamous; and poor maternal care will show bad effects 
even if the pattern is monogamous. It is our opinion that 
the patriarchal-monogamous pattern is most favorable for 
the development of good parental care, and creates an 
economy and concreteness of unit for the growing child 
that other patterns do not have. 

To high-light the problem of the effects of maternal ne¬ 
glect we can study several types of data: the effects of sud¬ 
den deprivation of maternal care in young children; the 
effects of institutionalization of orphaned children; a com¬ 
munity in which maternal neglect is the rule. The cumu¬ 
lative effect of these shows decisively how important 
maternal care is for society as a whole. 

When an infant six months to three years old who has 
had good maternal care suddenly loses its mother, the 
reaction is catastrophic. He goes into a state of depression. 
This is not a transient feeling, nor is it localized so that 
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after a while the child “gets used to it.” It may impair the 
whole development of the child permanently, and, if the 
deprivation continues long enough, he may even die; an 
unfortunate number of such children do. Similar reac¬ 
tions can take place in children up to the age of eight. 

It is a well-known fact, for instance, that a large propor¬ 
tion of institutionalized war babies suffered from maras¬ 
mus, progressive emaciation, and of these a great number 
died. Experience with these children indicated that separa¬ 
tion from the mother is most disastrous between the ages 
of six months to three years. During this time children 
will not accept substitutes, will reject food and arc incon¬ 
solable. They sink ultimately into a state of apathy, which 
is the greatest of all dangers, because it means that to pro¬ 
tect themselves from further pain they withdraw from all 
contact with the outer world by narcotizing the emotions 
that maintain this contact. Those who survive emerge 
with seriously impaired characters. (Rene Spitz) 

After the age of eight, reactions to separation are less 
marked, but even these children react violently and can¬ 
not form binding relationships with anyone. The impair¬ 
ment can remain a fixed part of the character. 

A study by William Goldfarb of institutionalized chil¬ 
dren produced the same result. He compared institution¬ 
alized chi l dren with a group that had been placed in foster 
homes. There was no opportunity in the institutions for 
affection or reciprocal emotional influence. The effects on 
children who spent the first three years of life in institu¬ 
tions, despite good food and physical care, were profound 
impairment of intellectual, emotional and social develop- 
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mcnt Their intelligence was markedly reduced. They 
had difficulty forming emotional attachments to anyone, 
and their ability to become social human beings was seri¬ 
ously impaired. They were unruly, could not be trained, 
had little conscience about delinquencies. While the emo¬ 
tional impairment is not too difficult to understand, the 
retardation of intelligence is a bit baffling. This effect 
mir*t be due to some as yet unexplored relation between 
emotion and intelligence. 

Experiments on children who had first spent time in 
institutions and then in foster homes have proved that the 
foster home is a much better environment. Children who 
make this transition show improvement in intellectual, 
emotional and social development. However, the best re¬ 
sults, as compared with normals, are shown by those who 
arc placed in foster homes shortly after birth. 

The contrasting influences of different environments are 
a very dramatic representation of the effects on human 
personality of what is called a home. If the intellectual, 
emotional and social areas are impaired through lack of a 
home, then the destruction of the home is a menace to 
society. Society can always tolerate a few exceptions. But 
all criminologists have stressed the fact that a large pro¬ 
portion of delinquency and crime is attributable to bad 
and broken homes and neglect of children. 

All these considerations may seem removed from the 
main topic under discussion —sex customs, or morality, 
and their relation to the effective functioning of society. 
The connection between them is that the family came into 
existence as a solution to the problem of sexual oppor- 
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tunity. Whether providing a constant and friendly en¬ 
vironment for the child was or was not a part of the “plan” 
cannot be ascertained. If the provision was an accidental 
by-product of the attempt to solve the problem of sexual 
opportunity, it was one of the luckiest accidents in the his¬ 
tory of the human race. If it was part of a deliberate plan 
to provide an effective environment for the growing child, 
it was an amazing piece of foresight, for it created the 
most effective environment suited to the biological equip¬ 
ment of man. Hence, the family and effective child care 
are among the highest stakes that human society has in 
sex morality. 

For those who may be skeptical of such an extreme 
position we must emphasize the fact that few people rea¬ 
soned about such things as family and the rearing of chil¬ 
dren. The rearing of children was once covered by the 
cliche that growing up is an “automatic” process. People 
were unaware of the role of parents in society as a whole 
and of the decisive effect of the character of the parent in 
creating the character and disposition of the child. For¬ 
tunately this situation is rapidly changing. We have been 
beguiled too . long by such stereotypes as “heredity”—the 
assumption that character is passed along like blue eyes. 
Character is much more likely to be “imitated” and built 
in than inherited, or created by those conditions which arc 
enforced on the child and to which it must react. These 
reaction types tend to become permanently fixed into 
character. 

Character is therefore not just a hit-or-miss collection of 
attributes of which some people have one set and some 
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another. Such a collection of attributes describes only su¬ 
perficial traits but not the infinite variety of combinations 
of them that makes human beings interesting to one an¬ 
other. Character is the implement of social interaction. 
Hence, we can infer from the examples cited above that if 
the intellectual, emotional and social capacities of all indi¬ 
viduals in a society were impaired, we could not function 
at all. Nor could we function in an atmosphere where no 
one trusted anyone else, where everyone feared everyone 
else and, most important of all, where no one could enjoy 
anyone else. 

To emphasize this point, consider a society where ma¬ 
ternal neglect is the rule. Such a society exists on the small 
Pacific island of Alor and has been studied by Dr. Cora 
DuBois and me. 

The most conspicuous feature of this society is the prob¬ 
lem of the working mother. Because of a very unusual and 
capricious division of labor, the mother works in the fields 
all day, while the father occupies himself chiefly with 
finances. As a result, the mother sees her child only before 
she leaves for work and when she comes home in the eve¬ 
ning. The rest of the time the child receives unsystematic 
care from anyone who happens to be around. Usually the 
older children, particularly young girls, take care of the 
younger ones, a job they do with the greatest reluctance 
and little success. It is a daily sight in the village to see 
crying toddlers running after their mothers and being 
rejected. There is, of course, little opportunity for emo¬ 
tional exchange between mother and child. The child is 
left to the inconstant, sporadic care of many people, or 
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fends for himself with inadequate equipment. This ne¬ 
glect goes on for years, to be supplanted, as the children 
grow older, by other forms of parental frustration. Ten¬ 
sions of all kinds must, therefore, consume the child. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss all aspects of 
this remarkable culture. But two questions about it we 
need to answer: what is the end product of this persistent 
neglect—^what kind of personality or character do they 
have? And, secondly, since all people in this society are 
neglected in their childhood, how does the character com¬ 
mon to all of them affect the functioning of the society? 

Character generally is considered a private and idiosyn¬ 
cratic affair that has nothing to do with the functioning of 
an entire society. Yet common sense recognizes the differ¬ 
ences between peoples who live in the same cultural en¬ 
vironment. We speak of “Latin” temperament with the 
full knowledge that this indicates certain attributes that 
Americans do not have. When Swift describes the char¬ 
acteristics of the Yahoos in contrast to those of the Houy- 
hnhnms, he is not describing the particular characters of 
individuals but collective attributes, the indicators of how 
members of the group behave toward one another as well 
as toward outsiders. Thus, when we speak of all people in 
a community being mistrustful and anxious, we are deal¬ 
ing with something far different from one mistrustful and 
anxious person in a community where everyone else feels 
at ease. When all people in a community have the same 
attributes, all social patterns and institutions will be af¬ 
fected. 

Since everyone in Alor suffers from maternal neglect, all 
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bear the imprint of this influence, as do their institutions, 
which, after all, arise from what people feel, need and 
think. They are incapable of deep personal interests and 
regard one another with timidity, fear and suspicion. They 
are never direct or outspoken, but have a shifty, furtive air 
that suggests how threatened they feel. They lack enter¬ 
prise and daring. They have no fight in them and will 
surrender ea.sily in the face of hardship. They lack fore¬ 
sight and allow themselves to be engulfed unresistingly by 
any disaster that overtakes them. Essentially, they do not 
care much about anything and, hence, do not exert them¬ 
selves. They prefer to let things go to ruin. They live 
only from moment to moment and do not concern them¬ 
selves with past or future. Everyone lives encapsulated 
within himself. Everyone is greedy, deceitful and selfish. 
They cannot mobilize anger and tend to be submissive 
and shrinking. They live among but not with one an¬ 
other. They do not understand one another, arc strangers 
to one another. Their intellectual capacity is slight. They 
cannot think constructively. They have no inventiveness 
and no artistic or creative ability, except in versification. 

Their marriages are discordant. Divorces are frequent. 
Their religion is disorganized and no one seems to know 
what it is all about. They obey religious instructions re¬ 
luctantly and only under threat. They have no conception 
of heroism or accomplishment, of virtue or forgiveness or 
honesty. They have no real sense of pride in anything but 
wealth. They are merely shrewd and expedient. 

In sum, the people of Alor present an appalling picture 
of almost total social and emotional incapacitation. Yet it 
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would be a grave error to assume that these many negative 
attributes are due to the fact that the people are “savages.” 
They are human like ourselves, and they acquire their 
attributes by the same methods that we obtain ours. The 
commanding feature of the picture is that it demonstrates 
the disastrous effects of maternal neglect on the develop¬ 
ment of personality. The warning for us is that it is en¬ 
tirely consistent with what we find in deprived or insti¬ 
tutionalized children in our own society. 

What is damaged in the child is the whole complex de¬ 
velopment of those emotions and attitudes that make social 
life possible and agreeable. The children of Alor cannot 
love or trust because they have never learned how. All 
they have had is frustration. The parent is a frustrator 
rather than a satisfier of needs. Under these conditions the 
child grows up lacking pride and enterprise, without in¬ 
terest in the outer world because of a preoccupation with 
unsatisfied inward tensions. The folklore of Alor is full of 
stories of hatred for parents and of vengeance wreaked on 
them. The pattern of emotional incapacity and social non- 
co-operation is handed down from parent to child in¬ 
definitely. In a tcnsionless environment, an infant exer¬ 
cises its great natural interest in the outer world. Tensions, 
however, take its attention away from these exploratory 
proclivities and concentrates it on inner events. 

By now it is apparent that one aspect of our culture, 
parental care, is an essential ingredient in the growing-up 
process in more ways than we have been accustomed to 
believe. The conclusions reached about the people of Alor 
are confirmed by virtually every study undertaken to in- 
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vestigatc the results of parental neglect. Identical results 
can be found in poorer levels of any people where work¬ 
ing mothers are numerous. 

In fact, the working mother—or, more precisely, the 
absentee mother—is one of the troublesome problems evi¬ 
dent in recent years all over the world. Many societies 
have working mothers, but usually the mothers take their 
babies to work with them. This is a different situation in 
that it permits the mother-child relationship to develop 
even though in difficult circumstances. 

The problem of the absentee mother is central to the 
whole issue of the feminist movement. Possibly the evi¬ 
dence presented in this chaptei will be regarded as a po¬ 
lemic against feminism and a scientific argument for 
putting the woman back into the kitchen. Quite the con¬ 
trary. Rather, it is an attempt to restore to motherhood the 
importance and dignity it has been deprived of by the ex¬ 
travagances of feminism. Maternal love is one of the main 
supports of our culture and of all human society. Without 
it, intelligence and creativity lapse, thus robbing civiliza¬ 
tion of the elements to which it owes its origin and its 
greatest attainments. More important still, without ma¬ 
ternal love there will vanish the opportunity to develop in 
future generations those social emotions on which the 
functioning of our society depends. 

The dilemma of the absentee mother cannot be easily 
resolved, for it touches not on a social or status factor but 
on a biological one. This biological factor lies in the char¬ 
acteristics of the human mind and how it develops its 
adaptive equipment. Under certain conditions of nurture 
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it develops into an effective and creative apparatus. Under 
others, as we have seen, it may be crippled and defective. 
If parental care of the young is necessary to the kind of 
human unit that Western culture calls good, or ideal, it 
will have to be maintained. If we do not maintain it, the 
basic character of Western man will change, and not for 
the better. 

Yet how can this be squared with the insistence of fem¬ 
inism on parity? It cannot, unless we reckon with basic 
biological facts. We have emphasized the family as a 
breeding place for the social emotions, which make life 
possible and agreeable and without which no society can 
function except with great discomfort, fear and rage. 
These emotions are not original with man. All mammals 
have them in elementary forms. They show themselves as 
protective attitudes toward the young and as dependent 
attitudes of the young toward the parent. In man, as com¬ 
pared with other mammals, this whole constellation is 
greatly exaggerated owing to the extremely helpless state 
in which the human infant is born. This means a pro¬ 
longed period of dependency. And this period has be¬ 
come progressively longer as the specifications for human 
adaptation have become more complex in the course of 
evolution. 

What does the helpless state of the human infant indi¬ 
cate? Let us make a few coniparisons. Let us consider the 
adaptation of a guinea pig. This animal does not have a 
very long life, and while it lives it does not have very much 
to learn. After a few weeks of life it can do pretty much 
what its parent can do. The period of dependency is short 
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compared to the whole life span of the animal. In the cat 
the same is true. The cat’s life is a little more complex than 
that of the guinea pig, particularly when domesticated. 
The period of dependency is longer, but after a while the 
mother cat, too, pushes her kitten away and won’t let it 
nurse. The young kitten fends for itself and the interest 
of the mother in her offspring ceases. 

In the case of man we have a long life span, a helpless 
state at birth, a very long dependency and a lot to learn. 
This is the factor to which we attribute the necessity for 
prolonged protection if the species is to survive. We as¬ 
sume also that organized living—^that is, social life— 
greatly enhances the possibilities for survival because it 
means co-operation. Higher degrees of co-operation en¬ 
sure the security of everyone concerned. Collapse of co¬ 
operation exposes everyone to greater danger. 

Now, when we use a word like “co-operation” we imag¬ 
ine something like a big boulder that one person cannot 
move but that six men can move together. In order for six 
men to engage on the enterpnJc several things are neces¬ 
sary. They must see an advantage in moving it and they 
must share an interest in getting the job done. In addition, 
they must be willing to do it. 

The relation of mother and infant is hardly a form of 
co-operation. It is a relationship of two individuals of 
unequal capacity, and it operates without the consent of 
one of the parties. Need replaces consent. The needs that 
are satisfied through the mother lead to the expectation of 
further satisfaction from the same source. Whenever this 
expectation is built up after repeated satisfactions we have 
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dependency. This is the nuclear constellation which un¬ 
dergoes a great many variations in human life. Frustra¬ 
tion of this dependency is dangerous to the infant, not only 
because his immediate need-tensions are not satisfied, but 
because he cannot begin to formulate expectations of the 
mother or look to her for help. When, however, these 
needs are satisfied, the sight of the mother arouses pleasant 
anticipations and her absence arouses fear. Further, there 
is an exchange of feeling through fondling and play. If 
the mother smiles, the child smiles also. This exchange of 
feeling is of the highest importance in establishing, first, 
rapport and then the ability to take cognizance of and 
react to what is taking place in the mind of another per¬ 
son. It forms the basis for such significant social feelings 
as sympathy, the ability to put oneself in the place of an¬ 
other person. The exchange of feeling between mother 
and child is the basis for identification and for imitation. 

It is from these combined influences that the child be¬ 
gins to form a conception of self. From satisfaction the 
infant obtains a good feeling about himself, which can be 
augmented to the degree that he develops a feeling of 
power over the world. For he lives in a magical atmosphere 
in which a single cry makes the world bestir itself to 
satisfy his needs, without any more effort on his part. 

Later, as already described, this magical power is dele¬ 
gated to the parent, a process which we called idealization. 
We have described how the delegation of power to the 
parent becomes the potent weapon of social disciplines. If 
properly imposed, these disciplines become internalized 
and automatized to form the basis of conscience. Then, 
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any temptation to infringe on parental directions or re¬ 
strictions arouses the fear of losing the magical powers of 
the parent And here we begin to see the nucleus of what 
can be called the ideal of oneself—^that is, to be like the 
parent. 

All these influences become a part of the adaptive equip¬ 
ment of the child. They exist in his mind but have a social 
reference. They arc the bases on which the child models 
his behavior toward others. The capacity to idealize the 
parent becomes the basis for idealizing others. This ideal¬ 
ization is found particularly in the phenomenon called 
“being in love,” where the attributes of the loved object 
are considered an endless soui ■'e of security and pleasure 
and call forth behavior designed to maintain them as such. 

This is the nucleus of the social emotions. 

Now we are at a strange impasse. If the family is an 
accidental by-product of the effort to distribute sexual op¬ 
portunity, and if this style of organization was best suited 
to man’s biological make-up, can we then say that it is the 
highest stake of sex morality to preserve it for the good of 
society, for the reason that it creates the most effective type 
of human individual ? This is in many ways an unpleas¬ 
ant conclusion. It places the highest value on the interest 
of society, possibly at the expense of the individual who 
risks all the uncertainties of marriage, the known hazard 
of the broken home, and, for women, the increasing de¬ 
mands to divide her loyalties between home, children and 
personal achievement—all this in an effort to steer a course 
that will satisfy the complex social equation. But it is not 
in the spirit of our time to make it binding on the indi- 
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vidual, male or female, to preserve a stake in a future so¬ 
ciety in which he will not share, at the cost of surrendering 
an important goal of personal self-realization—^not unless 
the stake in society becomes recognized as a part of “self- 
fulfillment.” 



VIII 


The Modern Family: Changes 
and Disintegrating Forces 

THE modern family has been subjected to a 
great many influences that have altered its relations to 
society as a whole and the relation of its constituents to one 
another. These influences are varied in character, and 
there is no way of appraising how each of these factors 
influences the individual family. All of them arc complex 
and they interact with one another. The best we can do is 
to select the obvious forces that are altering the family and 
discuss them separately. 

At the outset all we can say for certain is that these fac¬ 
tors are operating. Some families are affected by all of 
them; some by one or another. They influence families in 
the various economic groups in different ways. Some fac¬ 
tors cut across all economic groups; some affect only urban 
and educated groups. There is no average. 

The factor that influences all groups is the general 
anxiety that affects our time; uncertainty about the future, 
inability to plan with confidence, and the general goal of 
improving the standard of living and the fear of having 
to lower it. 

Those who arc aware that the family has been undergo- 
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ing change point to a gross and measurable fact: the pro¬ 
gressive increase in divorce rates from 1880 to 1946. This 
fact, how^ever, gives us no indication of why the increase 
has taken place. The increase is merely an indication of 
the loosening of the obligatory character of marriage. But 
the factors that operate do so even in families that do not 
break up. They are: the influence of feminism; new stipu¬ 
lations for marital happiness; the altered relations of par¬ 
ents to each other and to their children, and the altered 
relations of the family to society. Our interest in these is 
predicated on the fact that the family is the place where 
the social emotions are bred. How have these emotions 
been affected by these altering factors ? 

The E'ffects of Feminism 

We have assumed that the basic functions of sex moral¬ 
ity survived because they served a useful purpose. There 
is another issue, however—that of male dominance, whose 
usefulness has recently been questioned. It can be claimed 
that male dominance (or female subordination), although 
a part of sex custom, was merely a by-product of the in¬ 
cidental factors that increased the economic power and 
prestige of the male and those that necessitated protecting 
the female against illicit impregnation. A brief social 
perspective may be useful here. 

The status of the female was not decided by these issues 
alone. We find a large variety of determinants in different 
societies depending on whether descent was reckoned by 
the father’s or mother’s lineage; whether the husband 
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went to live in the wife’s home or vice versa; who inher¬ 
ited property; the impact of warfare on the community; 
and, finally, the general climate of opinion. The status of 
the female has therefore varied in different places and at 
different times in the same place. The female was domi¬ 
nant, for example, in many agricultural communities, and 
her status was changed when these communities became 
pastoral or when their fate was decided by successful war¬ 
fare. In ancient Egypt we see clearly the remains of the 
once high prestige and economic power of the female and 
how she was gradually replaced by the male. 

It is on the basis of this kind of information that some 
authors, like W. Bachofen and R. Briffault, have endorsed 
the general idea that society evolved from a matriarchal to 
a patriarchal form. Some writers have also assumed that 
matriarchy was associated with an utopian sexual freedom 
and that Western sex morality was a despotic invention of 
patriarchy dedicated to the subordination of the female 
and youth to the accumulation of property and economic 
power. This is an oversimplification. There can be no 
doubt, though, that higher civilizations were associated 
with male dominance, whatever the case in simpler so¬ 
cieties. 

In Western society we have not only the problem of 
male dominance, but also a persistent belittlement and 
contempt for the Woman, plus idealization in romance. 
This climate of opinion was prominent in the early Chris¬ 
tian centuries, during a time of social disintegration and 
chaos. Between Tertullian and Origen, St. Augustine and 
Jerome, the hatred and contempt for the female reached 
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an unparalleled degree, while at the same time the goal of 
celibacy was proportionally elevated. It is difficult to sec 
how this systematic contempt for the female could have 
served the ends of social expediency. 

The value judgment that the female was the root of all 
evil cannot be considered an integral part of social evolu¬ 
tion, but rather a reaction to a particular group of social 
conditions. The chief characteristic of these conditions is 
that there was universal distress, hardship and uncertainty, 
all of which were considered punishment for sin. The 
acceptance of the ideal of celibacy and the flight from the 
female could only mean that sexual pleasure, for which the 
female was a constant stimulus, took on the meaning of an 
exposure to punishment. Sex was considered a sin because 
it was an integral part of sex education in the Hebrew- 
Christian ethic to prevent children from entering into sex¬ 
ual activity. The female was therefore condemned as a 
hazard to salvation, and renunciation of her a way of 
achieving it. The official compromise was that sexual ac¬ 
tivity for purposes of procreation was permissible, but the 
ban on sexual pleasure for its own sake remained. 

Our only interest in these considerations is that con¬ 
tempt for the female and her economic subordination were 
incorporated into our sex ethic and created the very condi¬ 
tions that gave the female good reasons not to be proud to 
be a woman. When social conditions permitted a reversal 
of this attitude in the nineteenth century, the alteration of 
the social and sexual role of the female was bound to 
create difficulties because it meant alteration of both social 
structure and values. 
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The recognition of the “rights” of women took place in 
a period of social hopefulness, growth and integration and 
under the common recognition of the value of social equal¬ 
ity. Now that this movement called feminism has been 
going on for a long time, we can examine some of the 
social problems it has brought with it. 

Feminism sought the goal of “self-fulfillment” for the 
female, and this meant entering on pursuits heretofore 
limited to males, thus cutting across one of the end prod¬ 
ucts of social evolution—function-role differentiation be¬ 
tween the sexes. This would not make much difference to 
those women who renounced marriage in favor of a career, 
but it created many problems for the woman who wanted 
a career and marriage too. 

We cannot define “self-fulfillment” precisely. All that 
we know is that to the feminist it has come to mean enter¬ 
ing into “masculine” pursuits and subordinating the ma¬ 
ternal role. The maternal-role issue cannot be argued on 
the basis of whether or not the female can or cannot do 
what the male does, or even do it better. It is a question of 
why this particular definition of “self-fulfillment” has be¬ 
come fashionable and what effect it has on the family. 

This definition became fashionable for several identifi¬ 
able reasons: liberalism proclaimed equality, and equality 
meant doing what the male did—at least so it seemed. 
Freud obscured rather than clarified this issue with the 
assumption that “penis envy” and the wish to be a male 
was predicated by the female’s recognition of her own 
biological inferiority. No one questions the existence of 
this constellation in many females, but its interpretation 
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is another story. It may belong to the phenomenon known 
as projected self-hatred, as with the Negro wanting to be 
white or the Jew wanting to be Christian. By wishing to 
have a penis, the woman wants to create the conditions for 
being loved, valued and free. The female genital is re¬ 
garded as a symbol of social inferiority, an impression con¬ 
firmed for many young girls who observed their liberties 
and opportunities within the family curtailed because the 
boys came first. The social role of the female carried with 
it hidden implications and values that were conveyed to 
little girls in unmistakable fashion. They saw their moth¬ 
ers doing work that had a low rating in comparison to 
that of the father, who was more important because he 
earned the means of subsistence. 

The social aspects of inferiority do not contradict or 
deny penis envy in the female. They merely add a rein¬ 
forcing factor to those already laid down by her sexual 
“education.” When she was told that by stimulating her¬ 
self she was inflicting irreparable damage and that the 
masculine sexual approach was an assault, it was natural 
that her self-preservative tendencies should come to the 
fore. It was natural for her to wish to be the aggressor and 
not the victim, to have prestige and mobility instead of 
constriction and an inferior status—^and injury to boot. 
This was later reinforced by the injunctions she was given 
about ladylike or feminine behavior: to be unassertive, to 
wait until she was asked, and to give the male the leading 
and dominant role while accepting the subordinate one. 

It is quite apparent that the original wish to be male in 
the feminist movement was a neurotic elaboration of the 
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wish to identify with the aggressor, to enjoy his power and 
mobility, and was a product of social oppression and sex¬ 
ual terrorization in childhood. There are some today who 
helieve that this was the real essence of the feminist move¬ 
ment. If so, it was a blind alley, doomed to defeat not by 
society but by biology, for it seems that sex differentiation 
is here to stay, as well as differentiation of social function. 

In addition to these factors there is one that is a by-prod¬ 
uct of the others: the decline in the social value of mother¬ 
hood as a form of “self-fulfillment.” This situation was 
created in part by feminists themselves, in part by the fact 
that motherhood was associated with housework that 
servants did or could do. It ha^ been suggested by some, 
Margaret Halsey among others, that this decline in status 
is due to the fact that the mother is not paid for her work, 
so that her unpaid functions take on a gratuitous quality in 
a society in which money is the measure of utility and 
success. The lack of monetary value for maternal service 
would hardly be decisive, however. It is rather the uni¬ 
versality of utilitarian relationships in our culture as a 
whole that made us impervious to the emotional qualities 
that go into maternal care. The tender emotions lost sig¬ 
nificance because they interfered with the prevailing values 
of daily living in the business world. These are decided by 
mutual utility and not by emotion; hence, we cannot ex¬ 
pect people to give high value to something that is not 
decisive in their lives. 

In evaluating feminism it must be borne in mind that 
a movement like this docs not gain momentum unless 
there are social forces that make it a legitimate form of 
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self-expression. Feminism was motivated not solely by 
envy of the male, but also by the obligation to be a success 
in one’s own right and to command regard and respect. 
When the family became less cohesive, each child pursu¬ 
ing his own ends, the position of the used-up mother was 
a sorry one. The wish “to make something of oneself” was 
therefore a protection against boredom, and was possible 
to achieve where there was an opportunity to remain use¬ 
ful. Among all these mixed motivations, the role of the 
woman as the housekeeper-mother was altered to the ex¬ 
tent of using paid substitutes for the performance of both 
functions. 

It has never been suggested by even the most ardent 
feminists that the family be preserved only as a formal 
unit in which both male and female work while the chil¬ 
dren are taken care of in state-subsidized homes. How¬ 
ever, there has been a great deal of agitation for bigger and 
better nursery schools, for keeping children in them for 
longer hours, and for starting them as early as two years. 
The nursery school is an institution designed basically for 
the mother who works out of economic necessity. But it 
has also been used extensively by mothers who work in 
pursuit of “self-fulfillment.” Many of these mothers use 
a combination of nursery school and housekeeper at home. 
In any case, the mother’s contact with the child is limited. 
The summer camp is the adjunct to the ntirscry school, a 
place where parents can leave their children so that they, 
too, can live a little. 

The nursery school cannot be considered pernicious. 
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It is not, however, a substitute for home. If entered too 
early—^at the age of two, for example—its effects are likely 
to be worse than at the age of four. The basic reason for 
this is that at the age of two the competition with peers is 
too difficult for a child and his emotional rapport with 
teachers too thin. 

The woman who uses this regimen of maternal substi¬ 
tutes in the interests of “self-fulfillment” usually has an 
excellent justification for her action. She believes that she 
will be a better companion to her husband and child be¬ 
cause she will have had more outside stimulation. In this 
view, what is important is not the amount of time spent 
with the child, but its quality. I have never heard any 
real description of the remarkable quality the working 
mother infuses into the two hours she spends with her 
child, but I have occasionally chanced to see some of it. I 
must have come at the wrong time. What I saw was a 
cross and irritable mother exerting an enormous amount 
of self-control to contain her rage, because she was tired 
and preoccupied. I did not see any relaxation and joy. I 
saw plenty of guilt. 

Another justification for this regimen is that under these 
conditions the mother will be less possessive and less in¬ 
clined to work out her own destiny through the child, so 
that when the time comes for her to relinquish the child to 
society she will have interests of her own to pursue. My 
own experience with working mothers indicates once 
again that the predominant emotion they feel is guilt. I 
have no choice but to believe that this guilt is part of the 
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pay high dividends. The only way to reconcile the ma¬ 
ternal role with feminist goals is by way of a time sched¬ 
ule. Now that we know something about the conditions 
under which optimum growth of the child takes place, we 
can say, “Marry young, have your children between eigh¬ 
teen and twenty-four, spend the next fourteen years giving 
them effective care, and then enter on a career.” Most 
feminist mothers would reject this idea, for it is between 
the years of eighteen and twenty-four that they can get 
their best preparation for a career. “Shall I begin training 
at forty they ask. 

The feminist mother moves ultimately in the direction 
of either the home or her career This circumstance has 
been recognized by technical schools that opened their 
doors to women half a century ago. These institutions are 
now considering the possibility of withdrawing these op¬ 
portunities, because they invested an enormous amount of 
energy and opportunity to train women who then aban¬ 
doned their professions to become mothers. 

This still leaves open a large variety of activities that re¬ 
quire no technological training, only talent or initiative or 
both. These areas can never be closed to the female, for in 
them opportunities are unlimited and do not compromise 
the maternal role. 

The woman who undertakes the responsibilities of both 
a career and motherhood may have escaped social oppres¬ 
sion and may enjoy full parity with the male. But by 
aiming at prestige and economic independence plus moth¬ 
erhood, she has taken on a-much greater burden than she 
has ever had in human history. The feminist mother. 
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however, comes into her own after her children are fifteen 
or sixteen. She can thus remain useful and give much to 
society. She can also escape the feeling of uselessness that 
the neglected spouse or the no-longer-active mother ex¬ 
periences. 

There is, however, a saving grace about the unpleasant 
picture we have drawn. All segments of our society do not 
exhibit it to the same degree. What we have said pertains 
more to urban than to rural groups and affects upper and 
middle classes much more than it does the lower middle- 
class and artisan groups. Those suffering the consequences 
of the change are the people who initiated it—the edu¬ 
cated and upper middle class. 

We see, then, that when feminism began no one could 
foresee the issues that finally arose—issues that led ul¬ 
timately to a situation in which the whole fabric of society 
is being altered. The outcome was not the result of iso¬ 
lated “feminism”; to it has been added the entire drift of 
social development in the last century. 

Feminism should seek its solution in the restoration of 
the dignity that goes with the female’s biological function, 
and in such ways of self-fulfillment as can be expressed 
without detriment to the family and the growing child. 
Any other answer leads to chaos. It leads also to the as¬ 
sumption of a perpetual and unnecessary guilt that is, un¬ 
fortunately, justified. In addition, this guilt has to be 
denied with the aid of a delusion either that things will 
work out for the child anyhow, or that the precious time 
working mothers spend with their child has magical 
properties that the time of ordinary mothers does not 
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have. These mothers are always boasting about how well 
adjusted their children are, when often the reverse is obvi¬ 
ous to the most imtrained eyes. The more light cast on the 
role of motherhood in the formation of human character, 
the greater will this burden of guilt be. It would be asking 
too much to expect that our society, including feminists, 
would heed the demonstrated truths of psychology about 
this issue when it is being urged on, by the culture as a 
whole, to bigger and better ways of “self-fulfillment.” 

Feminism could lead in another direction. Just as the 
female called the shots in the beginning of the feminist 
movement, so she has an opportunity to do so again. She 
can exert her influence, if she rhooses to and has insight 
into the issues involved, toward altering those values in 
our culture of which she is the unfortunate victim. Why 
did the feminists swallow the masculine ideals so un¬ 
critically? And why did the feminist adopt the chauvin¬ 
istic male attitude toward the mother-housewife as an 
unpaid drudge and an object of contempt because “she 
doesn’t do anything”? What do men have today that is so 
enviable—ulcers, hypertension, relative impotence? Is she 
not aware that the male is in hasty retreat from his much 
vaunted masculinity ? Docs not the female in our society 
recognize that her struggle for dignity is the same struggle 
that exists in all cultures that degrade the female, except 
that liberal practice made it possible for her to attempt to 
gain some restitution ? And that this time her degradation 
is due not only to male dominance and chauvinism, but 
also to the values that pervade our industrial, assembly-line 
culture? The recognition tliat these are the*fcal issues to- 
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day might influence women to make some concerted effort 
to arrest the present trend and to restore to the family 
some of its former inwardness, privacy and individuality, 
instead of permitting it to be torn apart by the ravages of 
mass culture. 

The difficulty with such a revised program for feminism 
is that it involves a partial retreat from its ofEcial commit¬ 
ment. This commitment was made on the false assump¬ 
tion—or, rather, one on which the movement was ill- 
advised—that the maternal role could be delegated. The 
news that it cannot be delegated will be denied, all scien¬ 
tific evidence to the contrary notwithstanding, because it 
is easier for women to endure a little guilt than to abandon 
their claims for individuality and self-validation in our 
culture. Nor must the blame for this be placed at the door 
of feminism alone; it is a part of the anarchy concealed in 
liberalism as a way of life. This is the form that the an¬ 
archy latent in liberalism takes today. The struggle for 
subsistence and prestige is eroding the cohesion of the 
family. 

Where docs all this leave our quest for the most favor¬ 
able conditions for cultivating those emotions we consider 
most useful to effective social life? And where does it 
leave the chances of reducing our contemporary overvalu¬ 
ation of orgastic potency to its rightful place as a part of 
the total emotional relationship of the sexes? It leaves 
them both as they are. They will stay with us, unchanged. 
The anxieties that accompany the struggle for status and 
dignity have unchallenged sway, and even if we succeed 
in relieving the sources of anxiety in the sexual domain 
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itself, the good that will result will be swallowed up by 
the anxieties coming from other sources. 

The female is a test case. The removal of terrorization 
from her sexual training and the equalization of oppor¬ 
tunities with the male for premarital exploration have 
greatly improved her chances for happiness. But when 
she endorsed the goal of self-validation through economic 
success or prestige, she blocked the opportunities to utilize 
to their fullest advantage the liberties she gained in the 
sexual domain. She can still use them, as the male does, 
as an additional and adjunctive form of self-validation, but 
not to the greatest advantage of society, through the family 
and the child. 

Thus we arrive at a question of ethos versus ethics. 
Ethos means goals, beliefs, social directives, current climate 
of opinion. Ethics means behavior calculated for the good 
of society. Ethos and ethics have been driven apart by 
forces no individual can control. And we may become a 
society in which we live alone together, among but not 
with one another. 

Perhaps this picture is a bit overdrawn. These things 
need not happen if we recognize the dangers. We are in 
a state of flux, and powerful corrective measures can be 
instituted to prevent these possibilities from materializing. 
We might, therefore, examine the whole problem from the 
point of view of specific life situations. 

In spite of everything, the family is still the central unit 
in our society. It has lost much of its cohesiveness, but it is 
still the only place in our society that is on a co-operative 
rather than a utilitarian basis. Here people still do things 
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out of love or in the interest of the other members. What¬ 
ever inroads mass culture and its perverted content make, 
they cannot divest the family of these properties. The fa¬ 
ther and mother may bring to the family the frustrations 
of a day that is taken up either with drudgery or competi¬ 
tion or fatigue from pursuit of the goals of income for 
subsistence, success, power or prestige. The business world 
fosters a group of appropriate emotions and attitudes that 
may be called “business emotions,”—aggression, com- 
bativencss, everyone for himself. It is no easy task for a 
man or woman so occupied eight or nine hours a day to 
turn these off and turn on the social emotions. They have 
a momentum that is hard to arrest at five or six o’clock. 
Moreover, many of these men, if they feel any emotion 
except boredom from drudgery or labor, have a bit of 
homework to do in the form of worry, preoccupation or 
planning the next day’s battle. Most of all, there is no 
time and no relaxation. Whatever is accomplished in the 
home is, then, over and above this basic background. 

At one time, not long ago, the “patriarchal” pattern of 
male dominance had some compensations. At home the 
male was the lord and master, and the beating he took 
from the world outside could be passed along to a wife or 
children. This freedom is now gone. Nothing beyond 
irritability is permissible today. The woman is his peer 
and in many instances his helper. The child can no longer 
be tyrannized by the parent, but may listen to murder and 
brutality on the radio or TV. Maleness has suffered a 
comedown and with its passing went some mitigation of 
responsibility. The woman who now shares a man’s re- 
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sponsibilities is also his competitor—and she may also have 
stepped up the requirements in bed. 

The estates of male and female are not so different as 
they once were. Both sexes are victims of the same social 
forces. And the sooner they both recognize that the real 
battle is not against each other but against the factors that 
spoil their lives and the family they have created, the 
sooner they will be able to face the common enemy. In 
order to enter into this co-operative undertaking for which 
the woman is better prepared, the male has a little soul- 
searching and atoning to do. He must admit to his share 
in depriving the maternal function of the dignity and im¬ 
portance it really has, because b** was taken in by the blan¬ 
dishments of our industrial culture values. He can no 
longer count on the support of the traditional values of 
masculinity. There is only one currency today and it cuts 
across sex lines—subsistence, economic power, prestige. 
By selling out to these, the male perforce compelled the 
female to follow suit. Motherhood was jettisoned to 
lighten the burden for the woman struggling for the same 
ends. In this derogation of motherhood, both male and 
female lost, and perhaps a generation or two of humanity 
suffered thereby. 

The common enemy against which they must unite are 
those values that conspired to destroy the value of the male 
and female biological role, and the job is to restore to 
maternity the high prestige to which it is entitled. This 
cannot be done by lip service or by proclamation. Social 
reorientation and implementation arc required. The 
woman can never feel that this function has been restored 
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to dignity unless our culture guarantees it. This means 
only one thing: time out for motherhood, but without the 
deprivation of those opportunities for which the female 
has so long struggled and which now cannot be denied 
her. Just as boys who go to war are guaranteed the restora¬ 
tion of their opportunities when they return, so the woman 
who takes time out for motherhood must be permitted to 
return to useful social functioning without penalty, in such 
ways as she can and as she wants to. She can then ap¬ 
proach the task of motherhood as a high responsibility and 
increase her delight in accomplishing it. When the woman 
knows that society respects this job and rewards instead of 
penalizing it, we will have better mothers and better 
homes and a place where those emotions on which social 
survival depends will be fostered and not strangled by 
default. 


Modern Marriage 

Most discussions of modern marriage take their lead 
from the established fact that divorce rates have risen con¬ 
tinually from 1880 to 1946. The divorce problem is not a 
bad subject with which to begin, for it obviously means 
that a great many people today consider marriage a less 
binding commitment than they did formerly. Marriage 
has become more experimental, tentative and provisional, 
which is probably a reflection cither of increased expecta¬ 
tions of what one should get out of it, or diminished toler¬ 
ance for the hardships encountered. It could mean that 
marriage partners are more egocentric and more anxious. 
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and that the family has lost some of its centripetal pull. 

As is customary, the moralist usually attacks the sym|>- 
tom and recommends some police measure—in this case, 
to tighten up on the divorce laws. Such action would 
hardly be a remedy. 

The increase in divorce rates is only one of the many 
manifestations of the altered character of marriage. This 
altered character is very complex and draws its motiva¬ 
tions from many sources. The changed climate of opin¬ 
ion affects the male and the female differently. In 
general, it can be said that the expectations of the woman 
have risen, while the obligations of the man have become 
more onerous. 

The influence of feminism is not limited to those women 
who enter into careers. All women today are feminists in 
that their expectations for themselves from marriage have 
changed. It is a part of the temper of our time to want 
more, be it in the way of self-fulfillment, standard of liv¬ 
ing, or emotional satisfaction. These objectives are more 
diflScult for the woman to achieve in view of the increased 
reluctance of the male to enter into marriage. The woman 
is more accessible as a sexual mate out of wedlock and the 
conditions for keeping her satisfied in marriage have been 
greatly increased. Thus, while the unmarried woman is 
experimenting sexually to find the most satisfactory mate 
and feels abandoned and unwanted if she doesn’t succeed, 
the male does not hesitate to exploit his opportunities to 
have sexual companionship with limited responsibility. 
Both parties are opportunistic in premarital experimenta- 
ton, the female to improve her status through marriage. 
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the male to escape responsibility by staying out of it. This 
premarital conflict of interests is much more common 
than is generally suspected. 

The stipulation of love as a condition for marriage is 
unchanged. However, it has been learned that the state of 
“being in love” does not guarantee the fulfillment of all 
expectations from marriage. Fulfillment is contingent on 
sustained sexual interest, character and the degree of neu¬ 
rosis. Moreover, it has been discovered that not all people 
have the capacity for “love” or the capacity to sustain it. 
The only way to describe the difference, behavioristically, 
between those who can and those who cannot is to say 
that those who can, do; those who cannot, exploit. The 
latter always interpret love in terms of what is done for 
them and not in terms of feeling. They reduce the rela¬ 
tionship to a form of mutual utility and curtail the oppor¬ 
tunity for mutual co-operation. Love becomes a question 
of domination and submission, and the latter is always-ac¬ 
companied by resentment. 

Resentment always gnaws away at affection; spouses 
who complain that sexual interest wanes after the first 
years of marriage are suffering from the erosion caused by 
resentment or incompatibility of character. This has al¬ 
ways been the case. What married couples do about the 
waning of interest has changed. The availability of more 
people, married and unmarried, for extramarital activity 
loosens the cohesion of the nuptial bond. What has 
changed is, then, the heightening of the demands for 
marital happiness and the availability of alternatives. 

The heightening of demands is a part of the spirit of our 
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time, one of the assumptions of which is that everyone has 
unlimited opportunities in all spheres of activity. These 
demands have been educated by the discoveries of psy¬ 
chology. The issue of orgastic potency in the female has 
made a great deal of trouble in marriage, when it was once 
not considered essential for happiness. Moreover, the in¬ 
sistence on vaginal (and not merely clitoral) orgasm has 
convinced many women that they arc missing something 
and has made them embark on the quest of it. This edu¬ 
cation has made men feel more responsible for the orgasm 
of their wives, the wives more critical of their husbands’ 
potency, and mutual suspicion increases the sense of in¬ 
adequacy of both. 

Psychology has also educated people in the requirements 
of compatibility of character, but it has also raised many 
bugaboos about the dangers of the repression of anger or 
of sexual need. Everybody is therefore just a bit more 
cautious than he once was. All of this tends to destroy 
spontaneity and freedom of emotional interchange. Ev¬ 
eryone is too aware of the high specifications for perform¬ 
ance—sexual and characterological—too aware of the 
hazards of staying together and too cognizant of those 
that accompany divorce. These high demands have added 
to marriage the necessity for a vigilance our ancestors did 
not have to maintain, and made necessary certain types of 
control that cause more trouble than those they purport to 
prevent. 

Problems that were resolved two generations ago by 
mutual interaction are now delegated to the psychiatrist, 
who generally takes much longer and is much more ex- 
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pensive. Meanwhile, psychiatric treatment calls a halt to 
the usual way of life. The household resembles a fish bowl 
and an operating room; someone is looking in and no one 
dares to sneeze. “Being analyzed” is a signal for the post¬ 
ponement of everything and initiates a general policy of 
watchful waiting. 

Psychiatry was a product of liberalism as a way of life 
and lent itself to the removal of handicaps to effectiveness 
and happiness, the objectives of living that this social prac¬ 
tice had legitimized. But psychiatry cannot invent the 
social machinery by which this effectiveness and happiness 
can be implemented. These are controlled by the prevail¬ 
ing values and the available means. 

The means for implementing happiness have contrib¬ 
uted their share to the difficulties of modern marriage. 
For instance, it has become a natural objective to improve 
one’s lot by improving the standard of living. This is an 
endless pursuit, because self-esteem is calibrated by how 
one is able to meet the ever-rising standard. It is an excep¬ 
tional character who is immune to the blandishments of 
convenience, luxury and the small increments of pleasure. 
The only trouble with high standards of living is that their 
achievement becomes obligatory and actually adds to hard¬ 
ships of the struggle for existence. 

This is die direction in which many—but by no means 
all—women express the spirit of feminism. If they cannot 
achieve these high standards themselves, they often oblige 
their husbands to work toward them. The habit of mort¬ 
gaging future work for present enjoyment has grown into 
a fixed appurtenance of our culture; a large proportion of 
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our population is in debt to itself and to others. The inter¬ 
est rate is high to both, in anxiety as well as money. Re¬ 
nunciation is not the vogue, for comparison with what 
others have and enjoy lowers self-esteem. 

Boys who saw their fathers helpless and humiliated dur¬ 
ing the great depression became intimidated at tlie pros¬ 
pect of assuming responsibilities their fathers could not 
discharge. Growing up amid the universal anxieties of the 
Thirties, they got the impression that there was no cer¬ 
tainty in life and not much use in making long-range 
plans. This is the group that became most reluctant to 
assume responsibilities of marriage. The uncertainties of 
the last war and universal anxiciies of the last decade did 
not increase their courage. The standard of living kept 
rising, but the struggle for existence increased notwith¬ 
standing. 

The feminist goals became an aid to these faltering men, 
for the woman was eager to assist in a fifty-fifty arrange¬ 
ment. Many of these marriages are very successful. Nor 
do all of the women degrade their husbands under these 
conditions, although some do. But the wife who is eager 
to work for self-expression is not so eager to contribute to 
the household out of necessity and is always resentful if 
she becomes the main support. Despite feminism, the 
woman expects the man to be the provider. The working 
woman is too close to the prefeminist days to forget that 
economic dependence was once the chief reason for her 
previous bondage in marriage. Many of these women save 
their “own money” as security if the marriage should fail. 

All these factors indicate one conclusion: in contempo- 
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rary marriage the mates are each more egocentric, and 
each sees the social pressures as referring to himself (or 
herself) alone. Something has broken the unity of mar¬ 
riage, and this can only be the increase in the self-preserva¬ 
tive interests of each partner. It is seemingly a paradox 
that the struggle for self-preservation is keenest in a coun¬ 
try that has the highest standard of living ever known to 
man. The term “self-preservation” is somewhat deceptive 
here, for the goal is not survival but freedom from the 
anxiety, ceaseless vigilance and worry that arc expended 
in the obligatory pursuit of status and happiness. The 
price in suffering paid for this pursuit is too high. Every¬ 
one has to see self-preservation in his own terms, and 
every self-preservative struggle generates fear and rage. 
These displace the co-operative emotions and augment 
cgocentricity; they are the factors that operate behind the 
common goal of “trying to get along.” 

Most people are generally unaware of the inner discom¬ 
forts caused by the vicissitudes of daily life; they become 
aware of them only when something dramatic happens to 
sharpen their awareness of their vulnerable position: the 
loss of a job, a depression, a war, a threat to their liberties, 
or the atomic bomb. There are some, however, who have 
learned that the true source of their discomforts lies not in 
the demanding wife or the unsuccessful husband, but in the 
values and directives of the culture as a whole. They are the 
ones who have learned how to appraise the social discom¬ 
forts caused by the alteration of the relation of the sexes to 
each other through the influence of feminism and have 
learned to take in stride some of the extravagances of the 
new psychology as it was popularly interpreted. They have 
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learned to understand the ingredients of marital happiness 
better than their grandparents, but they have also learned 
to use their knowledge with more caution and circum¬ 
spection than was the case in the Twenties. They have 
learned that the conditions for marital happiness do not lie 
in such isolated items as orgastic potency outside and apart 
from the total emotional relation to one’s mate, and that 
there is no such thing as the perfect mate or absolute com¬ 
patibility. They have learned to be more tolerant of other 
people’s difficulties, and this in turn has had the effect of 
lowering the exaggerated expectations they have of them¬ 
selves. They know that they cannot return to the simpler 
standards for marital happiness that our grandparents had, 
but they know also that one does not go insane from not 
having the perfect orgasm each episode of sexual inter¬ 
course and that one doesn’t blow one’s top if one sup¬ 
presses a little rage. 

Those who have learned all these things are, however, 
in the minority. The majority is still engulfed by a way of 
life that makes high demands on them and urges the pur¬ 
suit of the goals that have slowly eroded the unity of the 
family. 

However, there is one issue about the family on which 
there seems to be unanimity of concern—the fate of the 
child. 


Parents and Children 


Concern for the child is universal, irrespective of the 
composition of the family or the relations between hus¬ 
band and wife. It results largely from the education of the 
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public to the relation between childhood experience and 
neurosis, character distortion, delinquency, crime and sex¬ 
ual perversion. This education has also had the effect of 
frightening parents and making them self-conscious and 
timid. 

Notwithstanding these effects and the general improve¬ 
ment in the public attitude toward children, this education 
has been incomplete and topical. In urban centers, mental 
hygiene and social work have been remarkably effective. 
Divorce and the broken home have received wide pub¬ 
licity that has, on the whole, increased the sense of respon¬ 
sibility for children and often influenced the attitude of 
unhappy mates against separation. 

Thus, while society has in a topical way tried to remedy 
those family situations whose effects were harmful, many 
influences in the home have been ignored, so that the good 
effects of increased knowledge have been partly vitiated 
by harmful influences that have not or cannot be con¬ 
trolled. 

The failure of the topical approach takes two forms: in 
the attitude of parents toward prepubertal and premarital 
sex activity, and in the education in behavior and in the 
life-goal expectations that a boy or girl should have. 

In a large percentage of our population terroristic sexual 
disciplines are a thing of the past. At the same time, there 
has been no alteration in the goals these disciplines pur¬ 
ported to achieve. That is to say, we altered our tactics but 
not our objectives. The results of this altered policy are 
therefore indecisive at the present time. We see young peo¬ 
ple today between the ages of twenty and twenty-five who 
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have never been subjected to terrorization in childhood 
but who nevertheless have sexual neuroses. Thus, enlight¬ 
enment and the alteration of tactics have not proved to be 
the cure-all they were once hoped to be. The reason that 
freedom from terrorization cannot be counted on to do 
the remedial job by itself is that terror did not play the 
only part in sexual repression. No part of the terror pro¬ 
gram was necessary; it only added to the subject’s fear and 
guilt. It is only one factor in the context of parent-child 
relationships and of parental implementation of socially 
approved customs. We still do not permit children to en¬ 
gage in sexual exploration. If they do so, they do it secretly. 
And secrecy means guilt. Any sexual activity by minors 
is, to say the least, discouraged. This is what we mean 
when we say that only tactics, not objectives, have been 
altered. 

Thus the passing of the custom of terrorization, while it 
did not bring the expected results, should receive honor¬ 
able mention as being among the many sex customs dis¬ 
carded when man recognized its uselessness. And while 
we are performing these obsequies in connection with a 
very ancient practice, let it be remembered that terroriza¬ 
tion was not designed to injure the psychosexual apparatus, 
but only to postpone its functioning. The practice of ter¬ 
rorization may have been a miscarriage of intent based on 
ignorance, harmful to society because it helped to injure 
development, spoiled the relations of children to parents 
and contributed to character malformations. Our fore¬ 
bears meant well, but they did not know the integrative 

character of the human mind. 

0 
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Another area in which our tactics but not our objectives 
have been altered is in the control the family exercises over 
adolescent and premarital sex activity. Here the objectives 
of sex morality are fully maintained. No adolescent today 
can engage in sexual activity clandestinely without guilt 
or openly without being considered delinquent. 

The control of adolescent sexual activity was designed 
to protect the female against unwanted pregnancy, and 
the institution of prostitution was an added protection of 
the “pure” female. This control was to help the young 
postpone marriage until they could fulfill the require¬ 
ments of social maturity and to protect the adolescents 
parents against undue hardship. The use of contracep¬ 
tives and the effective treatment of venereal disease have 
lessened the hazards to all parties concerned. Yet the value 
attached to “purity” persists notwithstanding the fact that 
this value, as judged by expediency under other condi¬ 
tions, has ceased to be meaningful. Many adolescent girls, 
urged and even threatened by their male peers, have cur¬ 
rently disregarded the injunctions of sex morality. When 
they do so, it is without parental guidance or approval. 
These girls are being subjected to a new form of tyranny, 
the fear of social ostracism if they do not enter into sexual 
activities. This kind of pressure destroys the adolescents’ 
freedom of choice, for the threat of ostracism is a threat to 
security. Young girls who have to make the choice be¬ 
tween ostracism and submission have devised ingratiating 
substitutes. These are considered less guilt-provoking, 
safer, and keep them on the “available” list 

The unmarried adult female who engages in premarital 
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sexual experimentation rarely does so with parental ap¬ 
proval. Usually it is the jealous father who is most of¬ 
fended, and occasionally one still finds a brother who 
thinks it his duty to beat up his sister’s paramour. Such 
action is what often drives the unmarried female out of the 
parental household and into an apartment of her own. 

We sec, then, that the piecemeal approach to the prob¬ 
lem of parents and children, insofar as it concerns sexual 
education, has yielded incomplete and inconsistent results. 

On the issue of education in social-role expectation and 
behavior, the modern family presents a very confusing pat¬ 
tern to the growing child. This is where the balance, as it 
existed in the nineteenth-centur> family, has been upset by 
the changes introduced by feminism and the tensions be¬ 
tween parents created by the twentieth-century struggle 
for existence. 

The difficulty lies in the confusion created in the grow¬ 
ing child about the significance of maternal and paternal 
functions. This is again one of the problems that is prom¬ 
inent in the homes of the working mothers, where the 
father sometimes takes over the maternal role, or at least 
where both parents arc doing the same thing. The child 
wonders what is “masculine” and what is “feminine.” 
Confusion arises because all the rest of the child’s social- 
role education and expectations remain the same as those 
of children whose mothers stay home and take care of 
them while the father works. The child also docs not have 
around a consistent and ever-present, loving, tender, pro¬ 
tective person with whom the child can identify and who 
provides a source of security. 
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Fear of the mother instead of the more usual father fear 
can easily alienate a child from women and encourage him 
to choose his dependency among males. I have seen sev¬ 
eral fathers try to counteract these dangers, which they 
have been intelligent enough to anticipate, by urging their 
sons to be pugnacious and manly. Unfortunately, this 
well-intentioned precaution only compounds the child’s 
confusion. The female child under these conditions fares 
better. She merely accepts the weak father and may de¬ 
velop a predilection for assuming in later life the protective 
role to a weaker man, but will not make a homosexual 
choice. 

How a girl or boy should behave and what life goals 
can be defined for each arc changing aspects of social-role 
education. In the relation of the sexes to each other, the 
only instance in which this can make a difference is when 
expectations are accompanied by certain styles of behavior 
in each sex. These are by now so conventionalized that 
they have become intimately associated with sexual arousal 
and sexual “compatibility.” Masculine attitudes in females 
have a repellent effect on males whose role education leads 
them to expect compliant and submissive behavior. From 
a comparative study of many females, all of whom were 
career women, it can be stated that these “masculinized” 
attitudes are not a function of the altered social roles; they 
are a function of unconscious identification with the male. 
This issue is of importance because it has a bearing on the 
kind of object one chooses for sexual satisfaction and how 
one behaves relative to one’s mate. 

Topical education of the public about the relationship 
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of parents and children has failed because parents tried to 
control isolated aspects of their parental behavior. One 
cannot prevent sexual neuroses by controlling only one 
factor in their creation while allowing the others to go 
unnoticed. One cannot teach the child one thing while it 
observes another in the home. Sex morality, to be effective, 
must be consistent with the rest of the morality taught and 
lived. 

Even if the teachings were more consistent, another fac¬ 
tor has entered that renders the situation even more dif¬ 
ficult. The boundaries between the home and society have, 
to a large measure, been obliterated. Society has invaded 
the home. Such an invasion became possible as a conse¬ 
quence of the other factors, already mentioned, that had 
weakened the frontiers of the home: the declining author¬ 
ity of the parent, the confusion in social role, the loss of the 
ability of the parent to protect the child against dangers in 
the community as a whole, and an increase in the egocen- 
tricity of both parents. 

The Altered Relation of Family to Society 

By this invasion the family is losing its capacity to incul¬ 
cate into children that aspect of emotional development so 
essential for character in the individual and for the co¬ 
hesion of society. Traditionally the home was the place 
where human relations were decided by affection and in¬ 
terest in welfare, society the place where human relations 
were decided by utility. If all human relations are de¬ 
cided by utility, the cohesion of society must suffer. 
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Gated, if the stereotypes of mass culture are permitted to 
take over. Some of the ingredients of mass culture embody 
stereotypes that are intrinsically of a very pathological na¬ 
ture: the prominence of murder, violence and ruthlessness 
of every description. The comic books, one of the domi¬ 
nant conveyors of mass culture, are filled with violence, 
murder and perversity. The image of the female as an 
evil creature against whom the male must protect himself, 
by murder if necessary, is returning after a long absence of 
five centuries. This representation carries implicit fear of 
the female, whether because she has become masculinized 
and is a competitor, or because the goals of masculinity 
have become more difficult to a‘tain. 

Such wholesale aggression is a development of a society 
that urges everyone, through all avenues of communica¬ 
tion, on to bigger and better accomplishment, greater ease, 
comfort, power and status, but at the same time withdraws 
or shrinks the opportunities for implementing these goals. 
These implicit values are now conveyed to children as 
legitimate behavior patterns. These pathological phenom¬ 
ena are symptoms of social distress on which we cannot 
enter here. We can merely indicate that they represent a 
high stimulus to aspiration and ambition, and a strangula¬ 
tion of the opportunities for their realization. These path¬ 
ological comic books, et al., arc a vicarious discharge 
avenue for collective rage. That is why they sell by the 
millions. They are not, however, food for building char¬ 
acter in the child. They expose the child to a perversion in 
place of a norm. 

In the competitive drive of parents for keeping up with 
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the Joneses, children must now meet the requirements of 
a whole set of obligatory accomplishments that are sup¬ 
posed to educate them in socialization. Group play, horse¬ 
back riding, ice skating, dancing and playing a musical 
instrument are some of these. They are obligatory in a 
kind of prophylactic sense: they protect against social 
ostracism. Together with school work, they make the 
child’s life a replica of its parents’ in that it is constant and 
frenetic. The apple and the book and leisure are rapidly 
vanishing. There is no time for inner life and the thresh¬ 
old of boredom is very low. Children exposed to mass 
culture rapidly lose the capacity to be good company for 
themselves; they cannot entertain themselves, and they 
cannot be alone. The externalization of life is complete 
and the inner life emotionally impoverished and, for all 
its busyness, quite empty. The relish that children de¬ 
velop for cruelty and destructiveness is a good indication 
that these outlets satisfy the same tensions in them that 
they do in adults. 

These remarks are not intended as an expression of 
nostalgia for the “good old days.” They simply describe 
a social change of vast import for society. All these things 
mentioned are producing a generation whose capacity for 
social life is hard to predict. What can be said with cer¬ 
tainty is that as a group it is emotionally impoverished and 
of decidedly less adaptability than that of two generations 
ago. Older teachers in technical schools today arc com¬ 
plaining about the deterioration of the human material 
they arc being asked to train. This, and the rapidly in¬ 
creasing incidence of juvenile delinquency, schizophrenia 
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and male homosexuality, may merely be a straw in the 
wind. As long as the externals of our culture remain as 
they are, however, the adaptability of what is now our 
youth can be attuned to the goals our culture has rendered 
legitimate. But in the event of further drastic social change 
or an increase of tensions, this adaptability will become 
exceedingly thin and tenuous. 

In order to understand the destructive effects of mass 
media, we must know something about the mechanism 
through which they operate. 

Mass culture is not the total ethos of our society, but a 
reduction, an oversimplification and a distortion of it. Its 
great success is due to the fact ‘hat it satisfies a pressing 
need for expression. It keeps people from themselves, for 
being alone has become painful. It supplies an effortless 
contact with the outer world and distracts the individual 
from facing his own problems. It makes time go faster in 
a society in which there is too little time during the day 
and too much at night. Moreover, mass media break all 
age lines, for the difference between grown-up and child 
entertainment has vanished. 

The chief interest in mass culture is its content, which 
derives from the prevailing situations in daily life- We are 
interested in them because the themes presented through 
mass media act as relief from tension. Some of these 
themes arc: “crime docs not pay,” in a thousand varia¬ 
tions; the Cinderella success story for male or female; the 
happy mating. The comic books present in condensed 
form the dominant conflicts in our culture. More recently 
they have taken on an increasing proportion of brutality 
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and violence in which disregard for life is prominent if it 
serves some means to an end of self-enhancement. 

The “crime docs not pay” theme is typical. It always 
deals with criminal action in the pursuit of wealth and 
power. The means to these objectives, though clearly 
stressed, of course, always miscarry. No one is ever per¬ 
mitted to enjoy ill-gotten gains. The drama lies in the 
build-up of tension, which is relieved when the criminal 
impulse ends in some form of compulsory expiation. 

People have an insatiable interest in this, because it is an 
ever-present conflict in everyone’s daily life. They are not 
criminals—decidedly not. But in our society, needs are 
constantly stimulated and wishes encouraged in every 
possible way. Everyone is encouraged to want more than 
he has the means to satisfy. Hence, though he cannot get 
it by force, he gets a kick out of watching someone else get 
it. Our good citizen enjoys a vicarious workout for his 
“criminal” tendencies. His sympathy is secretly on the 
side of the criminal, but it is a great victory for the citizen 
to learn that no one can do what he himself does not dare 
undertake and get away with it. This realization keeps his 
“criminal” impulses in check. 

The enormous amount of brutality and ruthlessness ex¬ 
pressed in the pursuit of self-interest comes through bla¬ 
tantly. More and more grotesque forms of aggression used 
in the cause of self-interest are merely indications of how 
widespread the general frustration is and how hard the 
struggle for existence, in our sense of the term, has be¬ 
come. In the mounting panic, the regard for other human 
beings diminishes and all human relations are reduced to 
means to ends. The female, once the prototype of tender- 
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ness and affection, is now on a par with the male in this 
ruthless pursuit. Life and emotion have become devalu¬ 
ated. 

Children see their parents participate in and enjoy the 
morality conveyed by these mass media. By way of many 
other experiences, the child has already learned that his 
own life is not so different from that of his parents. And 
this is what undermines the parents’ capacity to protect the 
child. He too then learns, with the connivance of his par¬ 
ents, that the instrumental use of other human beings is 
the standard pattern, and with this knowledge goes an 
implied permission to do the same thing. This is one of 
the reasons for the great increa.e in juvenile delinquency 
in recent years. 

Parents consider it proper to train their children in 
“manliness” by permitting them to play cowboy with the 
standard equipment of guns, for they will need tliis qual¬ 
ity later in life. This reasoning is in error. Playing with 
guns is not the way to manliness. What is demonstrated 
to the child in the cowboy saga or the crime-does-not-pay 
program is not “manliness” but the pathological end prod¬ 
uct of the failure to achieve it. However, because of the 
internal conflicts of the parents, these perverted forms of 
manliness are unconsciously held up as objects to imitate. 
In other words, parents connive to undo with one hand 
what they are attempting to do with the other; while they 
arc trying to inculcate the social emotions, they uncon¬ 
sciously aid in destroying their significance for the child. 

The family, with its functions in creating the most fa¬ 
vorable conditions for hiunan emotional development, is 
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a social unit that ail moralists, religious or otherwise, have 
sought at all costs to preserve. They are right. But to this 
claim we wish to add a bill of particulars. No family is 
better than the parents who compose it, and many a fam¬ 
ily is, in effect, worse than none at all. All the current 
changes in sex morality have not altered the importance 
of this basic unit to which ail human beings drift as the 
least evil among many possible alternatives. 

Our investigations of the male-female social roles, sexual 
freedom, the position of the female in society, disciplines 
acquired in the home and their effect on children—all 
these have been discussed with regard to their influence 
on this basic unit and its high function in social equilib¬ 
rium. Most people spend the major part of their lives in 
the family, and those who arc alarmed at increased divorce 
rates have good reason to be concerned. All features of sex 
morality lead ultimately to effective preparation for the ma¬ 
jor roles of husband and wife or parent. We have called 
attention to the hazards that tradition and custom have 
placed in the way of effective preparation for these roles 
because they interfered with sexual choice, or with the 
pleasure function in one form or another, which in turn 
interfered with marital happiness and effective parent¬ 
hood. Feminism introduced the factor of alteration (rf 
social role, and this practice is upsetting the traditional 
function division in the family by confusing the tradi¬ 
tional education in social-role expectations. 

When we are discussing the relation of the family to the 
most favorable conditions for development, we arc not 
talking about an academic issue, or a moral issue that has 
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beauty and equity for its own sake, but one that is con¬ 
cerned with the kind of human material that will make up 
society. This is the kind of issue to which life in large 
cities and nations blinds us. We feel that what happens in 
one family doesn’t count because there are so many of us; 
it won’t make any difference in the long run. There is, of 
course, concern for one’s own child, but not for our neigh¬ 
bors’. Yet what happens in each family is the concern of 
the community, for this is the area in which all children 
ultimately operate. Society thus has a stake in the family 
and the general climate of opinion that prevails about its 
importance. 

The stake we have in the family has increased since we 
have learned about its functions. The family is where the 
social emotions are cultivated. Once these are formed,^ 
there is no need for admonitions and threats to keep them 
in operation; if they are malformed, exhortations and 
threats will certainly have no effect in bringing them into 
existence. This is another place where our moralists have 
gone awry. One cannot preach morality at people. It has 
to be built into them. Preaching and exhortation do not 
reach the sources of human motivation. They can only 
reinforce morality; they cannot create it. Morality is built 
by constant interaction with parents in early life. 

The importance of the social emotions lies in the fact 
that their total development greatly facilitates the learning 
of all social directives by the child. If the relations between 
the parents are co-operative and affectionate, if the rela¬ 
tions of the child to both parents are co-operative and 
geared to the child’s specific need, if the parental role docs 
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not change from co-operation in one aspect of living to 
tyranny in another, if parents understand the sexual con¬ 
stitution of man and treat its manifestations in the child 
without arousing fear and guilt—if all these conditions 
exist, we will have no trouble educating our children to 
those aspects of sex morality that are still functional and 
alive. 

The changes in the family that we have here undertaken 
to investigate have a unique effect on the child. It is ap¬ 
parent that we are not dealing here with a topical problem 
of neglect of children, although some of this appears 
sporadically in certain echelons of society. We are dealing 
with a problem of conflicting ideals and confusing direc¬ 
tives. Our over-all conclusion is that the social emotions 
bred in the home are not strangled by failure of parental 
care, but are rendered subordinate because they do not 
decide the crucial aspects of one’s success in society, as we 
define it. These are decided by competition, aggressiveness 
and by the instrumental use of other human beings. The 
increased responsibility for one’s own success, the shrink¬ 
age of opportunities, the penalties in the form of collapsing 
self-esteem for failure, all make the struggle for existence 
more difficult. 

The combination of these factors has the same effect as 
the existence of scarcity in a society, although, actually, 
there is none in ours. The effect of scarcity is created by 
the fact that there arc more needs stimulated than there 
are means available for satisfying them. Such a condition 
leads to anxiety and rage. The patient progress of a 
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Horatio Alger has lost its appeal. Horatio has been over¬ 
taken and passed by a generation pursuing the fast and 
easy dollar. Daring and ruthlessness are now the virtues 
of the day. All that is sacrificed in the change is the value 
attached to the social emotions. 

We have seen the operation of this change in the family 
that has, as a consequence, become decentralized and less 
of a protective environment for the child than formerly. 
The social manifestations of this change are to be found in 
a large variety of phenomena. Among these are the in¬ 
crease in divorce rates, the enormous increase in juvenile 
delinquency and a corresponding increase in male homo¬ 
sexuality. 

We cannot expect that sex morality will follow a course 
that is different from the morality that prevails in the 
society at large. When there are increased anxiety, hostil¬ 
ity and egocentricity, sex activity will be torn out of the 
context of social usefulness and will be carried on without 
concern for the welfare of the object with whom it is 
achieved, and it will become socially reckless and destruc- 




Conclusion 

THE final question that emerges from our 
survey is: How can we regulate sex custom so that it serves 
the ends of social expediency and does not jeopardize per¬ 
sonal happiness? Even if we allow for the obvious fact 
that no formula can be devised that will satisfy both 
absolutely, an effective compromise is still a difficult and 
tantalizing undertaking. For at the same time that we arc 
learning how to educate the sexual drive to the end of 
more effective functioning, other factors evolving from the 
alteration of social structure and the alteration of human 
needs interfere with our chances of success. 

The difficulty arises from the multiple sources of sexual 
conditioning and motivation and how they are related to 
and influence one another. The developmental phase is 
dominated by the family, but the directives the family 
gives to this development depend on the entire culture. If 
the culture changes its directives, they will ultimately 
filter through to the family, allowing, of course, for a cul¬ 
tural lag and for various forms of conservatism that resist 
change. In attempting to weigh the relative strength of 
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the influence of the family as against the culture as a 
whole, we can only say that, although the culture decides 
how the end product developed in the family is deployed 
in society, the family influence is still decisive in the long 
run. 

Since we are examining sex custom at a time of social 
crisis and transition, we see a very confused picture in 
which various trends are interacting on one another. If 
the situation were what it was a century ago, we would 
say: Let us stop terrorizing children about the kind of 
sexual activity which is compatible with their age and not 
detrimental to society; let us not tax their imaginations 
and compel them to invent erroneous and harmful theo¬ 
ries; let us stop infusing fear and guilt into a pleasurable 
activity so vital to the effective functioning of both male 
and female; let us stop introducing harmful ingredients 
that make each sex envy the other and each unhappy with 
his or her lot; and let us recognize that by ignoring the 
truth about these matters we are creating the very bugaboo 
we fear—namely, that the sexual activity of adolescents 
will get out of hand. For all our vigilance, it has got out 
of hand, in such an unprcdicted way that it escaped our 
detection, even as the ends of social expediency were os¬ 
tensibly met. It got out of hand by aiding in the creation 
of distorted and unfortunate compromises in the form of 
neurosis and perversion. 

As of today, however, we have a more complex situa¬ 
tion; we have an alteration of the position of the woman 
in and out of marriage. This change has upset the tradi¬ 
tional conventions that were geared to the depressed social 
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and sexual status of the female. The traditional status of 
the male has not been altered, but the specifications for 
“masculinity” have, in a relative sense, been stepped up. 
In a society where there is freedom of mobility in the 
social scale, the attainment of success has become more 
obligatory, while the ability to make plans and fulfill 
expectations has become more uncertain and difficult. 
Between the changing role of the woman and the uncer¬ 
tainties of reaching preconceived goals, the male has lost 
some of his prestige, and confidence in his ability to meet 
the roles of husband and father has been undermined. 

As a consequence of the heightening of the egocentric 
tendencies of both marital partners, the family has lost 
much of its former cohesiveness. The female has become 
more accessible as a premarital and extramarital partner, 
a tendency which has helped to undermine the obligatory 
character of marriage. The child reared in the modern 
family is therefore confused about the social role of both 
parents, and confusing factors have been introduced in the 
formation of ideals, life goals and sexual choice. In the 
midst of all these trends the modern parent also has be¬ 
come alarmed about the harmful effects of repression in 
childhood on sexual development and character forma¬ 
tion. This knowledge has set in motion a countermove 
which has only altered the tactics of implementing sex 
custom, but not its objectives. 

The effect of all these factors on the growing child has 
been to confuse him. There are the indications that our 
youth is deeply disturbed: an enormous increase in juve¬ 
nile delinquency, in schizophrenia and in male homo- 
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sexuality. All these disorders are now cutting across class 
lines. 

In this contemporary picture we can recognize the oper¬ 
ation of three identifiable factors: the alteration of human 
needs; alteration in social structure; the influence of new 
knowledge. We have already discussed the first two. But 
there is one residual issue about social changes and the 
manner in which they affect human needs that we wish to 
stress—the effect these changes have had on the adaptation 
of the individual. 

Liberalism as a way of life resulted in unforeseen com¬ 
plications. With the assumption that the opportunities for 
the individual are unlimited, a!>piration was greatly stimu¬ 
lated, and everyone became responsible for his own suc¬ 
cess or failure. While the opportunities for meeting the 
ever-increasing demands the individual made on himself 
were growing apace, as was the case in the nineteenth 
century, no damage was apparent. It was only when these 
opportunities began to contract in the twentieth century 
that the strain on the individual began to show. We have 
been trained in the past century to see this struggle only 
on the international level, where it created two world 
wars, a depression, and a third world war threatening. 
The same struggle is enacted by each of us in his private 
life. 

The struggle has taken its toll in increased fear, frustra¬ 
tion and hostility. These emotions are not only undesir¬ 
able because they destroy the comfort of the individual, 
but they are also dangerous, because they overrule the 
social emotions on which the cohesion of society depends. 
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When these social emotions are in eclipse, human relations 
are governed only by the rules of dominance and submis¬ 
sion, which tend to devaluate both the one in the dominant 
position and the one in submission. 

The great difBculty about these social conditions that 
have augmented the egocentricity of everyone is that they 
are beyond our direct control, and there is no agency at 
whose door we can lay the responsibility for them. 

The contemporary picture has also been influenced by 
our new knowledge, a fact which suggests that there must 
be something wrong with the knowledge itself or in the 
manner in which it has been put to use. 

Our new knowledge has been of several varieties: 
knowledge of effective contraception and prevention and 
control of venereal disease, ignorance of both having served 
as active deterrents to sexual freedom. This knowledge 
would by itself have made for some alteration of sex cus¬ 
tom and would have rendered some of the oppressive 
measures against the female obsolete. But the knowledge 
that has had the greatest influence was that discovered by 
Freud, because it made us aware of the relation between 
our methods of rearing our children and neurosis and per¬ 
version. As the matter stands at the moment, with the 
great increase in juvenile delinquency and sexual perver¬ 
sion, we cannot say that our new knowledge about sexual 
motivation has been very helpful. Far from being helpful, 
it seems to have added confusion to a situation where 
there was once misguided confidence. 

There are several reasons for the present state of affairs. 
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The psychiatrist who disseminated this new knowledge to 
the public has given it out piecemeal and before it had 
been properly integrated in his own mind. The public 
who received this knowledge was even less well equipped 
to handle it; the information itself had been oversimplified 
and reduced to a few formulas and nostrums about how 
to prevent neurosis and perversion. The topical applica¬ 
tion of this new knowledge has therefore failed in its 
prophylactic purpose, because this knowledge cannot be 
so reduced. An appalling amount of nonsense has been 
advocated and is currently being practiced in the name of 
this new knowledge. I have seen parents who ought to 
know better, encourage a youngster of three to beat them, 
the parents, to help the child “release its aggression.” 

In another instance, a mother encouraged her fifteen- 
year-old daughter to spend week ends with her boy friends 
with the stipulation, “It’s all right if you’re in love.” Six 
years later, this girl discovered that, despite many adven¬ 
tures, she was totally frigid, could not fall in love, and 
found herself married to a man who was totally incapable 
of love. This well-intentioned mother was trying to apply 
her new knowledge so as to prevent neurosis in her daugh¬ 
ter. The girl’s disability had no relation to her mother’s 
permissiveness. It was related to her mother’s divorce 
when the girl was five, and her mother’s living openly 
with a lover of whom the little girl was furiously jealous, 
because he was taking her mother away from her. As a 
consequence, the girl’s animosity to men was enormous, 
as was her fear of them. 
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These examples are indications that this new knowledge 
has been poorly integrated by the public and that, for all 
its truth, it has been doing the work of a falsehood. 

Psychiatrists are now belatedly recognizing that there is 
no single factor that is responsible for neurosis and that it 
was an error to take sexual adaptation out of the totality 
of life. These aberrations are contingent on the total rela¬ 
tionship of parent and child and on how much fear, rage 
and repression are mobilized that distort the adaptive 
equipment of the child, sexual or otherwise. What was 
once topical knowledge about neurosis is now embedded 
in a larger framework that is concerned with the most 
favorable conditions for human development. In addition 
to this, we are gradually accumulating knowledge about 
the relation between the development of the individual 
and the functioning of society. At the moment this knowl¬ 
edge is neither complete enough to be implemented nor 
very influential. But when our culture crisis subsides, this 
knowledge is likely to be vital and influential. 

As a result of the better integration of our new knowl¬ 
edge, we have become aware of the significance of the 
family. The conclusions we reached about the family are 
of the highest importance, because this is still the place 
where we can exercise a great deal of control over the 
development of the growing child. But from this point on, 
we must trust to the fact that once this job is effectively 
done in the family its influence will carry over into the 
remainder of the child’s life. 

Were it not for the forces that are having a disintegrat¬ 
ing effect on the family, one could take another point of 
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view about the social changes that have taken place and 
that have so radically affected the relations between the 
sexes. The modern relations between the sexes are more 
equitable and democratic than diey formerly were. The 
same is true of modern relations between parents and 
children. Both changes could lead to higher degrees of 
co-operation. Our better understanding of the conditions 
for effective development of the child could greatly im¬ 
prove the human material that we are putting into society, 
and greatly enhance the interest and gratification of the 
parent. The current confusion in children, raised in 
homes where both parents work, concerning social role 
and its relation to sexual choice is most likely temporary. 
The traditional values attached to female “passivity” can 
be altered so that they will not interfere with sexual choice. 

If the family is still the place where we can exert the 
greatest influence on sex morality and all other morality, 
then the responsibilities of parenthood are thereby greatly 
increased. It is one of the responsibilities of psychiatry to 
make this knowledge about the development of character 
available to parents in a more integrated manner than has 
been the case in the past. The cultivation of the social 
emotions should not be an accident; it must become a 
deliberate pursuit. Parents must learn that children absorb 
not only what they are deliberately taught but what they 
observe is being lived. Parents must also learn to be on 
their guard against the danger of their trying to accom¬ 
plish with one hand what they unwittingly undo with the 
other. This inconsistency constitutes the greatest leak in 
family education. Parents are always surprised and 
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shocked when the results of their “education” ends in dis¬ 
aster for the child. To be effective, the total relationship 
with the child must be consistent in what is taught with 
what is lived. This consistency must never fail. 

This is asking a great deal of parents; it is asking them 
to immunize themselves against the persistent inroads of 
the values prevailing in the society at large. Yet it is the 
only way in which the child can be immunized against 
contaminating influences that assail him before he is able 
to exercise independent judgment—whether in the form 
of what he hears in school about the horrors of masturba¬ 
tion or the insidious effect of the “crime doesn’t pay” saga. 

The following example is an indication that consistency 
of training does show up in the behavior of the child. I 
was recently discussing with the father of three children, 
the effects of some of the stereotypes promulgated through 
mass media. He insisted that not all comic books were 
pernicious, and cited the experience of his eight-year-old 
boy who at a party had been given a batch of about fifty 
such books. The boy discarded all that dealt with brutal¬ 
ity and murder with the comment that they did not inter¬ 
est him. The boy’s selection was a high tribute to my 
friend as a parent. 

We know that the child cannot be protected by bar¬ 
ricading the family against noxious influences from 
without. Not all the leaks can be plugged. Hence the 
remedy lies not in taking our TV sets out of the living 
room, nor in clamping a censorship on comic books. Nor 
can it be done by sending the child out of the room, while 
the parent remains to enjoy crime enacted on the screen. 
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In other words, if we want to teach children that human 
beings are not means to ends but rather ends in them¬ 
selves, this knowledge must be built into them. Such 
teaching cannot be done by parents who do not understand 
how the social emotions can be cultivated or who them¬ 
selves retain an unconscious vested interest in crime and 
antisocial activity. Such parents cannot teach sex morality 
or any other kind of morality to their children. But if the 
emotional potential of the child is fully developed, there 
will be a minimum of difficulty in educating them to those 
goals of sex morality that are still useful. 

It has become one of the obligations of psychiatry to aid 
parents in the application of u^ese new insights. Psychi¬ 
atrists can no longer confine their efforts to the cure of 
neuroses or the care of the mentally ill. It is their duty to 
discover and interpret social ills that cannot engage the 
attention of our statesmen and our economists. It becomes 
their duty, because they are the only ones who arc in a 
position to observe the operation of certain hidden social 
forces through the study of the maladaptcd individual. It 
is not enough to tell those who have an interest in it that 
they should be tolerant of sexual perversion because it is 
a failure of development. It is much more than that. 
When a culture uses such social machinery as tends to 
destroy the emotions on which social cohesion depends, 
and creates disastrous cleavages between the sexes so that 
they fly from and not toward each other, we know that a 
serious disintegrating force is at work. We have become 
better judges of the errors of our ancestors, but it is a part 
of the obligation of psychiatry to teach us to identify those 
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errors that we are ourselves creating. For our survival 
depends on how well we can appraise the effectiveness 
with which we arc functioning today and how willing we 
are to engage in a little self-knowledge and self-direction. 
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Chapter II 

For collateral reading we recommend: Harold Laski, The R/re 
of Liberalism. Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art. Erich 
Fromm, Fear of Freedom. Franz Alexander, Our of Unreason. 

Chapter IV 

For a modern study of instinct, N. Tinbergen, The Study of 
Instinct, 1951, is indispensable. 

p. 85: The problem of a liquid medium for spermatozoa in the 
course of sexual evolution is treated by N. J. Berrill in Sex and 
the Nature of Things. 

For Freud’s description of the sexual constitution of man and 
its development, his Three Contributions to Sexual Theory is basic. 

p. 94: Spenglcr’s views arc contained in his Decline of the West-, 
Ruth Benedict’s, in her Patterns of Culture. 

p. 111: The discussion of Marquesan sex customs can be found 
in A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society, 1939. 

p. 117: Freud’s discussion of the cyclopean horde is to be 
found in his Totem and Taboo. 

Chapter V 

p. 124: The references to the Egyptian Book of the Dead ate 
to be found in A. E. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resur¬ 
rection, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 340-341. Those mentioned are verses 6, 
20, 27, of the Negative Confession. Verse 20 reads: “Hail Maa. 
Anuf, coming forth from Per. Menu, I have not abused myself’’. 
Budge translates masturbation in several ways, “self abuse” being 
one of these. Thus verse 27 is translated in one version “I have 
not lain with men”, in another as “I have had no dealing with 
the paederast.” 

The cross-cultural orientation on sex custom is discussed in 
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A. Kardincr, The Individual and His Society^ i959> Chapters II and 
X. Here the impact of cultural directives and restrictions on the 
resulting distortions of sexual behavior is treated from an 
adaptational rather than an instinctual point of view. 

For this chapter two papers by Dr. Sandor Rado are indispens¬ 
able: A Critical Examination of the Concept of Bisexuality, 
Psychosomatic Medicine^ Vol. II, pp. 459-461, 1940. Also An Adap¬ 
tational View of Sexual Behavior, in Psychosexual Development in 
Health and Disease, edited by Hoch and Zubin, N.Y. Grune and 
Stratton, 1949. 

Chapter VI 

This chapter is an exploration in the alteration of sexual motiva¬ 
tion due to the alteration of the general pattern of adaptation. 
The argument is therefore contingent on the fact of an actual 
increase in male homosexuality. It is contended by many that this 
“fact” has not been established, nor will they accept any of the 
evidence submitted as supporting this fact. There is, however, no 
way in which one can take a census of homosexuals. The only 
credible figures on the subject are those of Kinsey, and the likeli¬ 
hood is that many of his iirformants were those among whom the 
rise has already been registered. Ten per cent of the total male 
population is a remarkably high figure, and does not include those 
who still retain sexual contacts with females. Those who deny 
that there has been an increase contend that the increase is virtual 
and not real, and merely represents the greater social tolerance 
for sexual perversion. Hence, they claim, more men enter into 
overt homosexual relations than was the case two generations 
ago. Whereas such public attitudes do influence overt as against 
latent homosexuality, it canridt influence the motivational pre¬ 
dilection. It is our view that it is the latter that has changed and 
not the mere factor of social permissiveness. This, we maintain, 
is due to the increase in the struggle for existence and the increase 
in social anxiety. 

p. 160: The figures were taken from an article in the New York 
Times, Nov. 4, 1955. Another article in the New York Times of 
Dec. 10, 1953, states that the Church of England requested the 
Government to look into the matter of the 400 per cent increase 
in the perversion. Convictions in 1938 were 320 as against i686 
ini952, and that of these 600 were sent to prison. 
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p. 167: The data on Comanche are those of R. Linton, in 
Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society^ i945» 

p. 171; The culture referred to is Tanala of Madagascar, in the 
aforementioned work, Kardiner, The Individual and His Society, 

1959- 

p. 172: The observations on higher primates have been re¬ 
ported many times, G. V. Hamilton and others. A more recent 
observation bearing on the subject has been reported by N. 
Tinbergen in the Scientific American, Nov. 1954 issue. He ob¬ 
served that sexual posture is used by birds in a combat situation 
as a way out of defeat. “It is used by the bird who is obviously 
losing the battle, but who for some reason cannot get away.*’ 
He also notes that this behavior halts the attack of the attacker. 
Tinbergen calls it an “appeasement movement”. This interpre¬ 
tation is quite consistent wnth the argument in this chapter. 

Chapter VII 

The student of intrafamilial tensions will find a great deal in 
the numerous writings on the subject by David M. Levy. His 
work on Maternal Overprotection and Sibling Kivalry is fundamen¬ 
tal. The best compendium on the relation of Maternal Care and 
Mental Health was made by John Bowlby in the World Health 
Organization Monograph Series, Geneva 1951. All the relevant 
references to the work of Rene Spitz and William Goldfarb are 
to be found there. One of the earliest to point out the relation 
between emotional development and mental health was Ian D. 
Suttie, in The Origins of Love and Hate, 1935. 

p. 205: Alorese culture is described by Cora Du Bois in 
Kardiner et al.. The Psychological Frontiers of Society, 1945* 

Chapter VIII 

The disintegration of the modern family has been studied by 
Carle C. Zimmerman in The Family of Tomorrow, Harpers, 1949* 
Also The Family and Civiliv^ation, Harpers, 1947 
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